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China’s Men in Havana 


JOHN D. HARBRON 


> ONE OF THE LESS publicized of the external in- 
fluences which have quietly penetrated Cuba since Fidel 
Castro assumed power on New Year’s Day, 1959, is 
Communist China’s active association with Castro's radi- 
cal agrarian revolution. To those who normally follow 
events in Havana at a distance, a relationship between 
Asia's largest country and a Latin American revolution 
looks remote indeed. But because the Communist 
Chinese have seen positive similarities between Castro's 
program for agricultural reform and their own massive 
communization of China’s millions of acres, Sino-Cuban 
relations are very strong today. 

Peking keeps a close watch and even offers some di- 
rect assistance to Castro’s radical land utilization poli- 
cies, not only because they so closely resemble Com- 
munist China’s own immense experiment in land com- 
munization, but because the Chinese realize that the 
success or failure of this Asian-style land reform program 
in Cuba is under close scrutiny in most of the other 
twenty Latin American nations, where demands for land 
distribution mount yearly. Success in Cuba could mean 
future success elsewhere in the Americas. 

Many of the leaders of the Castro revolution, several 
of whom have been guests of Communist China since 
January 1959 (as indeed some of them were previously 
during the years of exile under Batista), have stated 
more than once that the land reform basis of their social 
revolution bears a closer kinship to the recent Commun- 
ist Chinese experience than to the far-off Soviet one of 
the 1920's. Cuba, they maintain, is neither rushing into 
forced industrialization as did the USSR, nor like Rus- 
sia, is it immediately concerned with technological ad- 
vance. In any case, much of the island’s required manu- 
factured goods and technical “know-how” (up to now 
supplied mainly from the U.S.) will apparently come 
from the USSR and the two industrially advanced satel- 
lites—Communist East Germany and Poland — with 
which Cuba recently signed trade and barter treaties. 

But, as in China a decade ago, the first goal of Castro 
is wider land redistribution and exploitation. And the 
major state octopus created by Castro to push social 
change will continue to be INRA (the National Agrarian 
Reform Institute), the all-embracing regulatory body 
in charge of Captain Nunez Jiminez, a frequent traveller 
to Communist countries with agricultural economies, and 
an agency to which Peking has already attached ad- 
visers. 


There are other similarities between Cuba today and 
the China of ten years ago. The quickly changing status 
of Havana to a stern, purposeful revolutionary capital 
from its reputed (or ill-reputed) position as a Caribbean 


fleshpot where highly profitable and illicit drug trading, 
gambling and prostitution had been practiced for cen- 
turies, bears a strong similarity to the parallel change 
which overtook Shanghai in 1950. In less than a decade, 
Shanghai has changed from a city made colorful by the 
profits from sin to a community now characterized by 
the gray, puritanical sameness which springs from 
ideological fixation. 

A further parallel, now an historic one, was Castro’s 
studied application of Chinese Communist guerilla 
tactics, as they were employed in the 1940's against the 
well-fortified, well-fed, U.S.-armed and seemingly un- 
beatable troops of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. Dur- 
ing 1957-58, in the hills of eastern Cuba, Castro and his 
young military commanders showed the world again that 
the sharp, carefully-planned strikes of devoted guerilla 
bands against the fixed positions of a self-satisfied, 
pampered army (once again supplied with American 
weapons ) could in time reduce such positions to isolated 
impotency and the garrisons to fearful, demoralized 
men. 

For the first time since the founding of the People’s 
Republic of China in October, 1949, the Peking regime 
has established a non-Asian bureau of Hsin-Hua (New 
China News Agency). This is in Havana, where Hsin- 
Hua reports cabled from Peking now appear regularly 
in either the original or favorably-editorialized forms in 
the Castro-controlled Havana newspapers. Along with 
Hsin-Hua has come a new, powerfully left-wing Chinese 
paper, either supported by, or working closely with, 
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Hoy (Today), the restored, high circulation Cuban Com- 
munist magazine of the late 1940's, which Batista 
banned. 


A FORMER EXECUTIVE member of Havana's In- 
stitute Cultural Cubano Sovietico, now in exile, recently 
stated in New York that “at the Havana airport nowa- 
days, there are as many leading Cubans on their way to 
Prague, Moscow and Peking as one used to see going to 
Miami and New York ten years ago.” One of these 
Cuban visitors to Red China is Rodolfo Rafael Rod- 
riquez, who not only is believed to be the new head of 
the Cuban Communist Party, but was recently appointed 
to a high post in the influential Political Science faculty 
in the University of Havana. Another is Senorita Elena 
Gil, recently returned from a serious brain operation in 
Moscow and a visitor to Peking, who now appears as 
“permanent secretary’ of a Cuban government commis- 
sion in charge of numerous, junketing tours of Cuban 
women to left-wing Latin American women’s congresses, 
the latest of which was held in Santiago de Chile. 

Recently, Communist China’s Foreign Minister Chen 
Yi said in Peking that “the Chinese people will continue 
to give firm support to the Cuban people in their heroic 
struggle against foreign intervention and in defence of 
national independence.” Though Red China has no dip- 
lomatic representatives from Latin America, the ‘tenth 
anniversary celebrations of the establishment of the 
People’s Republic of China, held in Peking on October 1, 
1959, was attended by delegates from Cuba, Brazil, 
Uruguay, Costa Rica, Colombia, Venezuela and Chile. 

Today there is some concern in Washington that Cuba 
might break the western diplomatic quarantine against 
Peking and recognize Red China, as Guinea recently 
announced its intention to recognize diplomatically- 
isolated, Communist East Germany. Some say Castro 
will make this announcement the highlight of his fall 
Havana “Bandung-style” Conference to which he has 
invited officials from all the Asian, African and Latin 
American “oppressed and exploited peoples” (meaning 
newly-freed nations or those in the Americas who have 
just cast out dictators). 

But an active Communist Chinese role in Castro’s 
basically agrarian revolution is much more dangerous 
for another reason. Several Latin American republics, 
faced with the problem of land distribution, are trying 
conventional and democratic roads to recovery, after 
being looted by dictators in the same way Cuba suffered 
under Batista. In most cases their new leaders are 
friendly to the United States. The two most important 
examples are Venezuela and Colombia, where in both 
countries the continuous cry, now as in the past, has 
been for land distribution. (Over half of Venezuela’s 
6,500,000 are landless.) If these genuine democratic 
efforts fail, not only Castro’s experiment, but the Chinese 
experts who are pushing it in Cuba, will then be free 
to spread elsewhere in the impatient Americas. 
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Saskatchewan: 
The Election and After 


NORMAN WARD 


& THE INTENSITY of the Saskatchewan election cam- 
paign which culminated in the CCF victory on June 8, 
was such that the actual results and the aftermath seem 
anticlimactic. Four parties, all energetically led (three 
by new leaders seeking to prove their worth), tested 
their strength at the polls; and the medical profession, 
though it fielded no candidates officially, provided a 
weird obligato to the main theme in a pressure group 
effort against state medicine which, whatever its pur- 
pose, betrayed an ignorance of democratic processes in 
general, and Saskatchewan politics in particular, that 
would have been excessive in a gaggle of high school 
freshmen. The electorate, in the face of all this prodding, 
stood pat, and few seats changed hands. 

The governing party, it is true, did drop a few per- 
centage points in its share of the popular vote, and its 
two chief opponents gained. The Liberal opposition took 
three major seats from the CCF. But the CCF retained 
practically all of its hard core of seats which it has’ held 
without a break since 1944, and the Liberal gains con- 
tained little evidence of a shift from CCF to Liberal 
among the electors. Two of the gains, Athabaska in the 
far north and Souris-Estevan in the south-east, are in the 
nature of maverick constituencies, fair game for either 
of the leading parties. The third, Morse, was a personal 
triumph for Mr. Thatcher, the Liberal leader, for he 
won a seat held by the CCF from 1944; but he was on 
home ground, in territory that he used to represent 
federally, and (though not all of his opponents are pre- 
pared to admit it) Mr. Thatcher is a tremendous cam- 
paigner. The 1960 election suggests, indeed, that he may 
be a better campaigner in his own right than on behalf 
of his party. 

The period preceding the poll offered some interest- 
ing material for all the parties to consider. All three 
opposition parties, and especially the Liberals and Con- 
servatives, attempted to conduct very long campaigns, 
and were off and running months before the CCF. As 
a result they not only had time to assess the effects of the 
issues they were trying to create, but found it necessary 
to shift gears perceptibly on a number of important 
matters, of which by far the most important was state 
medicine. Though all the opposition parties showed an 
initial disposition to oppose such a scheme, by the final 
weeks of the campaign both Liberal and Conservative 
spokesmen were emphasizing that one could favor state 
medicine and still not vote CCF: the chief difference at 
the end between the government and its main opponents 
was that the former offered a medical plan outright, the 
other two on certain conditions. 

The clarity of the CCF’s endorsement of the principle 
of a publicly supported compulsory medical le 
(though the government shrewdly withheld all details 
of the kind of plan it proposed to introduce) was the 
deciding factor in the election and in developments 
since. The CCF, though it referred to its achievements 
since 1944 when the need arose, made no attempt to 
rest on its record; instead it took the offensive, in a short 
sharp campaign, on a single issue, a development which 
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all three opposition parties found profoundly discon- 
certing. Like the government's record, the medical issue 
became a double-edged instrument which none of the 
opposition parties had time to learn how to handle. Set- 
ting aside Social Credit (which, despite a personable 
young leader, never did come to grips with reality in the 
election, and lost a large share of its public support), the 
other parties found that they had to couple attacks on 
the CCF record since 1944 with promises that they 
would not deprive the electorate of any of the beneficial 
products of the record, and combine criticisms of the 
proposed medical scheme with assurances that they too 
favored such a plan if the electorate did. 

Two general aspects of the election and its aftermath 
are worthy of comment. All three opposition parties 
tried, in one way or another, to raise the cry of socialism 
versus free enterprise, as something to be held against 
the CCF, but only Social Credit appeared to have faith 
in its own arguments. The other two parties not only 
promised to continue all beneficial CCF policies, but 
actually outbid the CCF on several specific topics, leav- 
ing the government to appear in these matters the least 
socialistic. While there may be a few genuine socialists 
in Saskatchewan (they are, at any rate, hard to find) it 
seems to be established that there are even fewer free 
enterprisers; a conclusion further supported by the col- 
lapse of the Social Credit party in the election, and the 
dissension which has attended it since. Since the Social 
Credit approach to the campaign of 1960 was, in ac- 
cordance with tradition, based on an appeal to irration- 
ality, the party’s decline offers some comfort to those 
who are optimistic about democratic government. 


> ANOTHER ASPECT OF THE 1960 campaign is 
rather more disturbing, for it involves a frank disavowal 
by the chief opposition party of the principle of re- 
sponsibility in public matters. The Liberals not only re- 
fused during the campaign to accept responsibility for 
approving or disapproving a medical plan, insisting that 
the decision was one for the electorate—partly because, 
improbable though it may sound, the medical scheme 
was not a “political” issue. They have since the cam- 
paign asserted that the government, despite its large 
majority in the legislature, has no mandate to implement 
a medical scheme, since it won less than half the total 
popular vote. There is a certain lack of logic here, for 
both Liberal and Conservative leaders openly wooed 
those who supported a medical plan. But the reduction 
of a general election to the status of a mere plebiscite 
implies more than a lack of logic. It is an obvious and 
unwelcome introduction of a plebiscitarian view of 
democracy which involves a complete rejection of re- 
sponsible government. 

The medical profession, in contrast with the Liberal 
party, has offered no contributions to the theory of the 
mandate, but has lost the services of the public relations 
man which it employed during the compaign; and 
perhaps because of that, has temporarily withdrawn its 
public opposition to the proposed medical plan, at least 
until it learns more about it. (Whether, in accordance 
with full-page signed advertisements which appeared 
iust before the election, the doctors still plan to eens 
bootleggers of medicine, in effect, if the legislature 
passes a law they do not like, is not yet clear.) The Con- 
servative party (whose campaign, incidentally, was fea- 
tured by the marked absence from the province of Mr. 
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Diefenbaker), and the Social Credit, have likewise 
shown signs of accepting the inevitable, the former so far 
without any of the usual internal recriminations custom- 
ary after an unsuccessful campaign. 

The first session of the new legislature, the first in 
several years to contain only two parties, promises to be 
unusually lively, for neither Mr. Douglas nor Mr. That- 
cher, who have already met formally in public debate, 
are notably quiet men, and the long membership in the 
CCF which pre-dated Mr. Thatcher’s discovery that he 
was a Liberal make the two front benches almost mag- 
netic targets for each other. 

Almost unnoticed among the immediate excitement of 
the election are two facts of considerable significance 
for the future. The CCF, though sixteen years in office, 
successfully effected a major turnover of its legislative 
personnel on June 8; an appreciable number of its sitting 
members, including several veteran cabinet members, 
retired and were replaced by fresh recruits, three of 
whom have already entered the cabinet. And the CCF 
once again demonstrated, both at the polls and in its 
impact on the other parties before the poll was taken, 
that it is still the most accurate interpreter of the pro- 
gressive mood of the Saskatchewan electorate. 

The CCF, is, in fact, the party of Saskatchewan, and 
much of its success provincially derives from that; it has 
many sympathizers and supporters, not ordinarily of 
socialistic bent, who take pride in its pioneering spirit 
and quietly vote CCF on election day. For these reasons, 
any affiliation with the new CLC-CCF alliance which 
threatens the autonomy or the individuality (or possibly 
even the name) of the Saskatchewan CCF may easily 
do the party more harm locally than any opposition 
party has succeeded in doing in five consecutive general 
elections. The opposition tried, somewhat ineptly, to 
exploit the implications of the new party in 1960, and 
the total silence on the subject which most CCF spokes- 
men observed suggests that the opposition were merely 
trying too soon. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Shocking Charge 


A queer news item in last month’s Toronto newspapers 
was the report that two men were found guilty of gross 
indecency after being charged with using electric shock- 
ing equipment for an unspecified act of homosexuality. 
We might be more upset by this curious information if 
we only knew precisely what the men were up to. What 
sort of charge they got out of it (other than criminal 
and electric) seems impossible to imagine. 

Musing on this report I find it hard to draw a moral. 
Perhaps it reflects the passion of North American men 
for gadgets. Or it may be a tribute to the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission: Love Better Electrically. 
To the magistrate trying the case, however, it was the 
occasion for one of those scholarly asides that make law 
reports such interesting reading. He said that in Canada 
—and in this respect we differed from some other coun- 
tries which he named—homosexuality was always re- 
garded as a serious moral offence. 

I wonder if the magistrate is right about this. (The 
courts, it must be said, are not the arbiters of morals and 
it is open to us to argue about them.) I have met Cana- 
dians who regard homosexuality as a joke, and others 
who think it a misfortune. I have also met many who 
believe firmly that Canadians are specially immune to 
it. 

I can only go by my own experience. 

I had been in Canada no more than a week when I 
found myself drinking draught beer in the squalid sur- 
roundings of a Toronto tavern. Before long a youngish 
man came and sat down in the seat opposite mine—it 
was a table for two. I have a bad habit of talking to 
strangers and I soon found that my companion was an 
educated and amusing person. I bought him a beer. 

“Why on earth did you come here?” he asked. 

“To Canada?” 

“Yes. Why come to Canada from Europe? Everyone 
here wants to go there.” 

“Everyone?” I thought of the lawyer who had con- 
gratulated me on coming to this land of opportunity, of 
the teacher who had asked in a threatening tone whether 
I liked it. (The answer, dear daughters of the Empire, 
was and is: Yes, I like it. Whether you like it or not.) 

“Everyone,” said my boon companion, “who is any- 
one.” He bought two more beers and began to complain 
about Calvinism and the lack of culture. He observed 
that Canadians had an inferiority complex. They were 
dull, and this was the fault of a dead statesman called 
Mackenzie King. 

Looking back on that young man, it seems to me that 
I could hardly have fallen into conversation with a more 
typical Canadian. I have met scores of him, and he is 
much closer to the norm than any Canadian Club 
speaker sounding off about Sir Wilfrid Laurier and what 
he said in 1901. No skull filled with overseas service 
memories, Winston Churchill, damn-all-Americans-and- 
Jews and why-haven’t-we-a-flag-of-our-own was ever so 
beaverishly and maple-leafily true to national type. 

At closing-time my Canadian friend told me he was on 
his way to a “stag party.” Would I care to join him? 
He was sure I would be welcome, and there were a 
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number of interesting and intelligent people coming. 

Naturally I accepted. I was alone in a strange coun- 
try. A stag party was not my idea of fun, but it was at 
least a party; and there is nothing one needs so much 
at closing time as another drink. 

The house was not far away. It was one of those fat, 
dark houses that crouch in summer behind a screen of 
grimy leaves, in winter under a cover of greyish snow. 
Someone rich had lived here in Victoria's reign; now it 
was a rooming house. The hall smelt of soup. 

The party was in a big room all bulbous with stuffed 
chairs and chesterfields, its walls tormented with a pat- 
terned paper that seemed positively to crawl in the 
brownish light. 

It was in fact a typical Toronto room in a typical To- 
ronto house. 

About fourteen men, some of them middle-aged, 
others in their twenties, sat about on the seats and on 
the floor drinking beer and talking. I was introduced 
and given a beer and the party went on. 

I watched my host. He might have been a _ stock- 
broker. 

He was sitting in a tall chair by the.curtained window. 
In front of him, on an aluminum chaise longue of the 
sort you see in back yards, was stretched a splendidly 
muscled young man in a white t-shirt and jeans. His 
feet were bare. My host bent over them, fingered the 
toes with a diagnostician’s touch, murmuring as he did 
so “O what beautiful feet. O what beautiful feet.” 

A man sitting on the floor between me and the beauti- 
ful feet began to talk to me about the navy and the war. 
He told some very funny stories. 

He was an agreeable man, but he had one disconcert- 
ing habit. In between his stories he would swing back 
from his cross-legged position and kiss the beautiful 
feet behind him. The owner of the feet took no notice 
of this attention, but went on stolidly drinking beer. 

Slightly uncomfortable, I drew my own feet under 
my chair and Jooked around the room. There was no 
doubt about it—I was the odd man out. I felt like a 
square. Surprised, but determined not to appear so, | 
"o on a psychiatrist’s smile and reached for another 

eer. 

“Michelangelo,” the man who had invited me was 
saying, “Lawrence of Arabia. The Greeks.” 

Wise and understanding, I listened. 

“Oscar Wilde,” I offered, with the same courteous 
instinct that bids one feed fish to High Anglicans on 
Fridays. But I wasn’t going to sell the pass completely. 
“You are wrong about the Greeks,” I said. 

A beer or two later, I began to feel lonely. 

There is nothing that separates us so conclusively 
from our fellows as a difference in our pleasures. It is 
this, rather than any doctrinal debate, that exacerbates 
religious quarrels: between the celibate drunkard and 
the lecherous total abstainer there yawns an uncrossable 
gulf. We could forgive even Khrushchov his politics 
if only he did not prefer the backside of the moon to 
that of a can-can dancer. 

Someone asked if I was gay. Since I was a by 
this time to feel decidedly gloomy I answered truthfully 
that I was not. 

Everyone in the room stopped talking and stared at 
me. It was not exactly a hostile look, but it had the effect 
of hostility. It was the sort of look a group of physicians 
give to a man they have consulted under the impression 
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that he is a colleague, only to find that he is (a) a chiro- 
practor, (b) an advocate of socialized medicine. 

It came to me that the word “gay” had special con- 
notations of which I had not been aware. 

Muttering thanks and apologies I quickly left the 


I tell this story not so much to show how widely and 
adventurously my life has ranged (that too, of course) 
as to make the point that homosexuality is as much at 
home in Canada as it is anywhere. The orgy I witnessed 
did not take place in Paris or London or Cairo but in 
the stuffiest quarter of what is supposed to be the stuf- 
fiest city in Canada. The people who took part in it 
were not decadent Europeans or Asians but true-born 
Canadians. (I cannot remember their names and I shall 
regard with the gravest suspicion any attempt by 
Attorney-General Kelso Roberts to approach me for 
them.) And if the Toronto magistrate was right when 
he said that homosexuality is always regarded in Canada 
as a serious moral offence, I am left wondering how 
effective all this viewing with alarm has been. 

There is an alternative way of looking at it. 

To an African tribe among whom I once lived un- 
natural offences seemed not morally wrong but ridicu- 
lous. Perhaps it, was just coincidence that such offences 
were almost unknown among them, those that did occur 
being practised for magical purposes. In the only case 
that came to my notice, the accused's plea brought howls 
of laughter from the tribesmen. He said, “I was following 
the example of the government officers.” Quickly entered 
as a plea of Not Guilty. 

Ki~parE Dosss 


Defeat in Quebec 


& THE DEFEAT OF THE UNION NATIONALE 
PARTY in the Quebec provincial election of June 22nd 
last, and the return of the Liberal party to power after 
sixteen years in the political wilderness was undoubtedly 
one of the most surprising upsets in recent Canadian 
politics. It is true that the Liberals have only a slim 
majority in the legislature, as they won only fifty-one 
seats to the Union Nationale’s forty-three. However, if 
an election is called within the next year or so—a strong 
possibility—there appears to be little doubt that Mr. 
Lesage’s party will increase considerably its representa- 
tion. 

In seeking an answer to the question of why the 
strongly entrenched Union Nationale party went down 
to defeat there are two aspects to be considered: first, 
what was the nature of the policies which were instru- 
mental in providing Mr. Duplessis’ party with its suc- 
cessive electoral victories over the years; secondly, what 
were the reasons for the development of the opposition 
to the regime which was to bring about its downfall. 

The ability of the Union Nationale to win every elec- 
tion between 1944 and 1956 was due to several different 
factors. First of all, in its opposition to the war and to 
conscription the party expressed the viewpoint of the 
vast majority of French-Canadians. Secondly, Mr. Du- 
plessis’ staunch defence of the rights of the province 
against encroachment by the federal authority during 
the war and post-war years was bound to be popular 
among a people who had always looked upon federal 
centralization as a threat to the survival of their cultural 
values and way of life. A third and extremely important 
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factor in the Union Nationale’s string of electoral vic- 
tories was that the party’s control over the legislature 
and the administration enabled it to build up a power- 
ful political machine which used the expenditure of 
government money for purely partisan purposes. 

In spite of the success of the Union Nationale in main- 
taining control over the Quebec administration from 
1944 onward it must not be assumed that the opposition 
to the party over the years was of a negligible nature. 
Even in the nineteen-forties when the strength of the 
party was at its peak it still had to contend with opposi- 
tion from a number of different sources. There was the 
Liberal party, admittedly in a weakened condition, but 
still a political force in Quebec politics. In addition, 
there were two minor parties, the Bloc Populaire and 
the Union of Electors. The Bloc Populaire was a radical 
nationalist party which was in agreement with the Union 
Nationale’s opposition to Ottawa's policies on the war 
and federal centralization, but was strongly opposed to 
Mr. Duplessis’ ultra-conservative economic and social 
policies. The Union of Electors combined social credit 
theories with an intransigent nationalism. Neither of 
these parties ever polled much of a vote in the province 
as a whole, but they had a certain amount of strength 
in some of the frontier regions of the province such as 
Abitibi, Lake St. John and the Eastern Townships. Al- 
though both parties disintegrated in the late forties, 
their supporters continued to represent sizable pockets 
of discontent in different parts of the province. 

In the nineteen-fifties opposition to the Union Nation- 
ale developed from several other directions. The trade 
union movement, some sections of which had been on 
fairly friendly terms with the Union Nationale, began 
to turn against the party because of its anti-labor legis- 
lation. A large number of the Roman Catholic clergy 
were becoming concerned over the administrative and 
electoral corruption of the Duplessis administration, and 
were critical of some of its economic and labor policies. 
Finally, the Montreal Civic Action League, which had 
originally been formed as a purely municipal political 
movement, became a bitter foe of the Union Nationale 
when the latter intervened in the Montreal elections of 
1957. 


®» FROM THIS BRIEF OUTLINE of the various 
parties and groups opposed to the Union Nationale it is 
quite clear that by the nineteen-fifties the ability of the 
party to capture such a large proportion of the seats in 
every election was due not only to the popularity of cer- 
tain aspects of its policies, but also to the lack of unity 
among its opponents. Its strongly entrenched position 
could not be effectively challenged unless a united front 
was formed of all the opposing groups. The Liberal 
party was the only political force which had any chance 
of organizing such a coalition. 

When Mr. Georges E. Lapalme became leader of the 
Quebec Liberal party in May, 1950, he inherited an 
organization which was seriously weakened and de- 
moralized. In the election of 1948 the Liberals had won 
only eight out of the ninety-two seats in the legislature, 
and the party’s popular vote had fallen to 36 per cent. 
Under Mr. Lapalme’s leadership the party was re- 
juvenated and its organizational structure was strength- 
ened. A new program was adopted embodying many of 
the economic, social and administrative reforms de- 
manded by the discontented elements in the Quebec 
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electorate. Mr. Lapalme’s strategy was to unite behind 
the Liberal party “all the forces of the opposition,” that 
is, the various groups and movements mentioned above 
which were opposed to the policies of the Union Na- 
tionale. In this strategy the Liberal leader was to a con- 
siderable extent successful. The Liberals began to re- 
ceive a certain measure of support from the trade union 
movement, and some of the former leaders of the Bloc 
Populaire and Union of Electors joined forces with the 
party. The Liberals were also backed by the influential 
Montreal daily, Le Devoir, and had a considerable fol- 
lowing among the clergy. 

In the election of 1956 the Liberals won twenty seats 
in the Legislative Assembly. Although this was only a 
small proportion of the total number of seats in the 
legislature, the party’s popular vote had risen to 45 per 
cent. The discrepancy between the small number of seats 
and the large popular vote was due to the fact that in a 
good number of electoral districts, rural as well as urban, 
the votes polled by the Liberal candidate had just fallen 
short of a majority. 

The completion of the task which Mr. Lapalme had 
set himself of forming a grand coalition of all those in- 
dividuals and groups opposed to the Union Nationale 
was to be left to Mr. Jean Lesage who succeeded to the 
leadership of the Liberal party in 1958. When Mr. 
Lesage embarked upon the election campaign of 1960 
he had two distinct advantages over his predecessor. 
One was that the sudden death of Mr. Duplessis in 
1959, followed closely by that of Mr. Jean Sauvé, had 
to some extent weakened the party organizationally. At 
the same time the issue of provincial autonomy, which 
had been so closely associated with Mr. Duplessis, faded 
into the background. The other major factor in the Lib- 
erals’ favor was that between 1956 and 1960 the people 
of Quebec had become increasingly aroused over the 
political corruption of the Union Nationale administra- 
tion. This change in public sentiment can to a very large 
extent be attributed to the tireless campaign waged by 
the two priests from Laval University, Fathers Dion and 
O’Neill, against the “political immorality” which had 
always characterized Quebec elections. 

As a result of these new elements in the political situa- 
tion, a good number of voters who had reluctantly sup- 
ported the Union Nationale in 1956, or who had simply 
not voted at all, swung over the Liberal party in the 
1960 election. It was significant that almost two thirds 
of the seats captured from the Union Nationale were in 
such regions as Abitibi, Lake St. John, the Eastern 
Townships and the lower St. Lawrence, all areas where 
the Bloc Populaire and the Union of Electors had re- 
ceived substantial support in the nineteen-forties. The 
Liberals also increased their strength in the north-eastern 
section of Montreal, the stronghold of the Civic Action 
League. It was obvious that the efforts of the Liberals 
to unite “all the forces of the opposition” had at last 
been crowned with success. 

The election of 1960 may be looked upon as a turning 
point in Quebec politics in two different respects. First, 
the province has taken an important step forward in the 
direction of the welfare state. The program on which 
Mr. Lesage was elected to office, and which he has since 
pledged himself to carry through, calls for increased 
social security benefits for invalids, the blind, and for 
widows; a system of hospitalization insurance will be 
introduced; and the government will expand its finan- 
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cial assistance to education at all levels, including the 
universities. The second aspect of the Quebec situation 
which deserves comment is that the more extreme forms 
of administrative and electoral corruption appear to be 
on their way out. This conclusion is based, not so much 
on the belief that the old parties are changing their 
ways, although there is some indication that this is hap- 
pening, but on the growing evidence that the Quebec 
voter is no longer willing to tolerate these abuses. 
Hersert F, Quinn 


Subversives at our Door 


The Commonwealth Universities Yearbook seldom 
strays from its sober and impersonal recital of informa- 
tion about the universities of the Commonwealth. But 
the 1960 edition, which has recently been published, 
utters a few sentences that are out of character. The in- 
troduction to the chapter on Canada’s universities, by 
Dr. Watson Kirkconnell, contains a section on teaching 
staff. One paragraph is devoted to an explanation of 
why there are so few faculty members in Canada from 
countries other than Canada, the U.S.A. and the United 
Kingdom. Dr. Kirkconnell suggests that lack of contact 
is one reason, and that Canadian uncertainty about the 
adaptability of foreign teachers to ovr academic tradi- 
tions is another. The second explanation is not revealing, 
for it lumps ignorance and excessive caution together 
with genuine and knowing concern about the difficulties 
of adjustment, and does not tell us which of these have 
most influenced Canadian universities in their choices. 
But a whopper follows. “Again,” says Dr. Kirkconnell, 
“while Canadian universities have prided themselves on 
a tradition of academic freedom for men already on 
their staffs, no administrator would knowingly appoint 
pledged members of international conspiracies against 
his own state. No one wants to scratch a scholar and find 
an agitator.” 

Dr. Kirkconnell’s logic is stunning. There is the minor 
question of when a provocative teacher becomes an 
agitator (becomes an international conspirator). There 
is the larger implication that a significant number of the 
outsiders who apply for positions at Canadian universi- 
ties are Communist agents. Does he mean that a major 
part of the university community in every country out- 
side Canada, the United Kingdom and the U.S.A., con- 
sists of “pledged members” of subversive organizations, 
and that this proportion is reflected in applications to 
Canadian universities? Or does he mean that the Com- 
munist bloc is carrying on an intensive campaign to in- 
filtrate our universities with conspirators? if this is not 
happening, does the statement accurately represent the 
misconceptions of our university presidents? Perhaps we 
are safe to doubt this, since Dr. Kirkconnell has been 
seen fighting windmills before. It would be interest- 
ing to hear precisely how many foreign applicants have 
been rejected because they are known to be “pledged 
members of international conspiracies” against Canada. 

What is deplorable in this bit of —— is that 
it will hardly encourage university teachers abroad to 
apply to Canadian universities. Dr. Kirkconnell hints at 
a totalitarian theory of the primacy of politics which is 
alien to the idea of a free university, and foreign readers 
may be excused if they conclude that our tradition of 
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academic freedom is rather tattered and inhibiting. 
Many academics believe that a university has no business 
testing their “political reliability.” (The very conception 
of political reliability is obscure and impossible to pin 
down, except at its absurd extremes.) Others, on the 
political left, may feel wary about entering university 
communities in which political loyalty seems to be such 
a touchy issue. Loyalty oaths are obnoxious, but Dr. 
Kirkconnell suggests that they are, in effect, required of 
faculty members who come to Canada from abroad. It 
is regrettable that a statement so lacking in proportion, 
discretion and accuracy should appear in so strategic 


a place. 
DS. 


Luck of the Irish: New Style 


> VIEWING THE AMERICAN political scene in the 
relatively quiet interval between the two conventions, 
one is almost tempted to feel sorry for Richard Nixon. 
He has just seen the successful completion of perhaps 
the most efficient political operation in American history, 
and his busy mind must be wondering how the tide that 
swept through Los Angeles can be stopped. He has the 
advantage, for what it is worth, that he was not sur- 
prised by the outcome. He expected Kennedy to be 
nominated, and he expected him to be a formidable 
opponent. He can never make Dewey’s 1948 mistake of 
taking the election for granted. 

It is worth reminding ourselves of what Kennedy has 
already accomplished, if we are to understand why 
Nixon regards his candidacy with such respect. He is the 
first Senator to win nomination since Warren Harding in 
1920, thus achieving what Robert Taft had so often 
failed to do. He has overcome the Catholic bogy, which 
has loomed so large since the defeat of Al Smith in 
1928. He has upset Harry Truman’s cherished maxim 
that victories in the primaries are mere “eyewash.” And 
he is the youngest man to receive the nomination of a 
major party since William Jennings Bryan in 1896. He 
may also be the richest, in a country where inherited 
wealth in a candidate has never been an asset. When a 
man has overcome so many apparent handicaps, it is 
easy to see why political observers hesitate to place 
limits on his chances of further success. 

Obviously, his success so far stems from a remarkable 
combination of good luck and good management. It was 
good luck when he failed to get the vice-presidential 
nomination in 1956, thus avoiding a scar of defeat on 
an unbroken record of electoral victories. He was for- 
tunate in his opponents for the nomination. Despite all 
his efforts, Johnson could never shake off the label of 
Southern candidate. Symington was clearly only a com- 
promise possibility in the event of a stalemate, when 
Kennedy's chances would have gone, anyway. Around 
Stevenson clung the heavy smell of defeat, so distasteful 
to politicians. There was not a really first-class opponent 
in the field. On the other side there was a feeble Ad- 
ministration, presided over by an elderly, part time 
president. By contrast, Kennedy's youth and vigor 
became an asset. 

But without good management there would almost 
certainly have been a stalemate, resulting in a Syming- 
ton or Stevenson nomination. Ironically, the preparation 
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for victory in 1960 began in the disastrous presidential 
campaign of 1956. Although not on the ticket, Kennedy 
campaigned widely throughout the country, and seemed 
to be one national figure who could help local Demo- 
cratic candidates. They did not forget this fact when 
they became delegates to the 1960 convention. Then 
came the task of building an organization, which was 
made up mainly of relatively young men who were at 
the same time seasoned politicians. There was no room 
in this group for the well-meaning amateur, who could 
not deal on equal terms with the old pros. Jack also 
relied on a talented and far-flung family connection, of 
which the most notable figure is younger brother Bobby, 
who looks, as one observer put it, like an Apache brave 
about to take a scalp. The one Kennedy to stay entirely 
out of the limelight was Papa Joe, but he probably made 
some contributions, of various kinds, from behind the 
scenes. Finally, but of crucial importance, Jack began to 
win over some of the mandarins of American liberalism, 
the Schlesingers, the Galbraiths, and eventually even the 
editors of the New Republic, who sadly but firmly ended 
their love affair with Adlai Stevenson. 

The next stage, of course, was the decision to enter 
the primaries, the only way in which Kennedy could 
prove that his religion, wealth and youth were not vote- 
getting handicaps. He won in Wisconsin, a Middle 
Western agricultural state. Most important, he carried 
West Virginia, in spite of its almost completely Protes- 
tant electorate. Altogether, he won seven primaries, 
without being tripped up once. But contrary to some of 
the publicity put out by the Kennedy organization, it 
was not the primary victories in themselves that put him 
over. Kefauver had done as well in the 1952 primaries 
without going on to victory. Even before the primary 
victories began to roll in, Kennedy had started to put 
heavy pressure on the leaders in certain big states, not- 
ablv on Governor DiSalle of Ohio, and later on Williams 
of Michigan and Tawes of Maryland. With the “favorite 
son” movernnt stopped in its tracks, any danger of a 
prolengec ceadiock was ended, and with the big-state 
delegations toppling, first ballot victory was in sight. 


Behind the luck and the management there is the man. 
Other rich men, like William Randolph Hearst, have 
tried to buy a nomination, and failed. Other men, like 
Taft, have built up immense support among the party 
pros, and lost. Kennedy's genius lay in maximizing all 
his assets, and :ninimizing all his disadvantages. First 
and foremest, he is a politician born and bred, who 
despite Ins youth has a longer record of continuous 
elecisral victory behind him than perhaps any other 
nominee in the twentieth century. He is a hard and re- 
sourceful in-fghter, realistic and ruthless. At the same 
time he is the Harvard inte'lectual, who avoids plati- 
tude like the plague and why can outdo Adlai Steven- 
son when it comes to the apt literary allusion. He has a 
good liberal record, but on such issues as farm and labor 
policy has shown enough indevendence to indicate that 
he would never be the prisoner of a pressure group. He 
has captured the New Deal constituency without alienat- 
ing conservatives. By facing the religious issue head-on 
he has demonstrated the art of political de-fusing, one 
that he repeated for the benefit of Harry Truman. 

Yet his greatest asset is one that is less easy to define. 
He exudes both liberalism and patriotism, something 
that not many politicians are able to do in the United 
States, where patriotism has usually been a monopoly of 
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the Republicans. In this respect Kennedy is closer to 
Truman than to either FDR or Stevenson, and Truman 
had his troubles in this regard. It will be hard to impugn 
the loyalty of an authentic war hero, whose brother is 
occasionally mentioned as a successor to J. Edgar 
Hoover. 

Clearly, Mr. Nixon is right in thinking that he has his 
work cut out for him. 


G. M. Craic 





The Hon. Nuisance 
from Ebbw Vale: 
Aneurin Bevan, 


1897-1960 


DENIS SMITH 


» “THE FIRST ESSENTIAL in the pioneers of a new 
social order,” wrote Aneurin Bevan, “is a big bump of 
irreverence.” From his childhood in the scarred valleys 
of Wales, when he disturbed his Methodist Sunday 
school teachers with blasphemous questions, to his 
turbulent years in the Parliamentary Labour Party, 


Aneurin Bevan was the master of irreverence. His icono- 
clasm could be spontaneous or practiced, passionate or 
tactical; it was frequently touched with gaiety and re- 
deemed by felicity, but sometimes was venomous, reck- 
less and exaggerated. It was one of his major political 
weapons, against his own, his party’s, and the nation’s 
tendency to bow in respect before tradition and author- 
ity. But it was a mysterious weapon, not always in his 
control. He saw audacity as the means of carrying social 
reform against the weight of the British tradition of 
empiricism and caution; but audacity in his hands was 
liable to transform itself into defiance of authority for 
its own sake, without any further purpose. It was curi- 
ous that Bevan, who sought power so restlessly for him- 
self and his class, was tempted to demolish power 
wherever he confronted it. 

His conception of Socialism and his personal philoso- 
phy were humane, individualist, relativist, and undog- 
matic. His belief in the necessity of private judgment 
brought him often into conflict with the leaders of his 
own party, over the Spanish Civil War, the Popular 
Front, revision of the National Health Plan, and re- 
armament in the ‘50s. He was a man of principle, but 
not a doctrinaire: those who accused him of doctrinaire 
extremism mistook passion for inflexibility. He was fired 
with a mission to bring better conditions of life to the 
working class of Britain, and to grapple with the capital- 
ists who had imposed or tolerated the suffering he had 
seen in the Welsh mining towns. (But his grappling 
could be wry and rhetorical. At a party given by Lord 
Beaverbrook, Bevan commented, “You know, one dav 
we will have to hang that likeable rascal Max.”) To 
achieve his aims, he wished for socialist control of the 
economy, and was as much concerned with maintaining 
Parliamentary sovereignty and personal liberty. He real- 
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ized that these three goals are not automatically com- 
patible. He saw that Socialists in power must be em- 
pirical, and in his five years as Minister of Health he 
showed unusual gifts as a negotiator, planner and ad- 
ministrator. He was the architect of both the National 
Health Pian and the vast postwar housing plan. 

Bevan had a party following almost from the time he 
entered the House of Commons in 1929. By the time the 
postwar Labour government was defeated in 1951, he 
had gathered about him a substantial group of out- 
spoken critics of the official Labour leadership. Although 
the group was christened “Bevanite,” the description 
remained loose, and covered a variety of left-wing senti- 
ments sharing the characteristic of pungency. It was 
never quite clear what Bevan aimed at in the struggle 
that occurred within the Party from 1952 to 1955 over 
rearmament, nationalization, and the Party’s rules of 
discussion. He carried dissent beyond the point—in both 
manners and persistence—that could be tolerated by 
the Labour leaders. But they were rarely in a strong 
enough tactical position, or of sure enough conscience, 
to risk expelling him from the Party. After his first ex- 
pulsion in 1939, he was equally reluctant to accept expul- 
sion again. On the occasion of each major feud with the 
Party leaders after 1951, he made a temporary truce by 
accepting some curb on his independence. His outbursts 
gave him neither the satisfaction of martyrdom nor the 
success of overthrowing Attlee, Morrison and Gaitskell. 
But they were a delight to watch. They did at least 
reveal the vitality of the Party, and proved that it had 
not wholly become an inert cluster of “dessicated cal- 
culating machines.” Perhaps it was inevitable that 
Bevan’s purpose should appear obscure at a time when 
the Labour Party had been disenchanted by its own 
achievements. He remained enchanted. 

The Welshman with the heavy eyebrows, the glance 
that could be imperious and arrogant, the squeaky and 
faintly lisping voice, and the gift of words, had the ears 
of the House for thirty years. By the end, in spite of the 
anger and impatience he had caused, he commanded a 
devotion in the Commons comparable only to that 
granted Winston Churchill. He was the sole match, in 
eloquence, wit and acerbity, of Winston Churchill in 
debate. 

Aneurin Bevan’s boldest and most outrageous running 
battle was with Churchill, the symbol of outworn, 
paternal Tory democracy. Bevan saw himself as the 
spokesman of the new, working class democracy that 
Britain had accepted with the universal franchise, and 
it was a far different democracy from the stable, con- 
tented, romantic democracy of the last Victorian. Nye 
Bevan regarded Parliament as a revolutionary instru- 
ment; Churchill and his class, he thought, regarded 
Parliament as “a social shock-absorber placed between 
privilege and the pressure of popular discontent.” Be- 
yond the profound differences of outlook of the two 
men, their mutual power of oratory and intellect made 
them natural antagonists. Churchill was the wartime 
autocrat who tempted Bevan to think of Cromwell; 
Bevan was the “merchant of discourtesy” and the 
“squalid nuisance.” The glowering of such men across 
the despatch box has kept Parliament at the centre of 
the nation’s attention, where it must be. 

Bevan saw and displayed two of Winston Churchill's 
rare flaws. One was his faulty judgment of men, and 
another was his failure to comprehend the social revolu- 
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tion that has seized Britain in this century. During the 
Second World War, Bevan carried on a courageous and 
lonely campaign of sniping against the great Prime 
Minister, keeping alive the tradition of Parliamentary 
criticism at a time when it was difficult and necessary 
to do so, and preparing the air for the Labour triumph 
of 1945. His persistence was one secret of the victory. 


Bevan’s last three years were as much a surprise as 
the rest of his life, but for the opposite reason. From the 
Annual Conference of 1957, he became the advocate of 
orthodoxy. The symbol of disunity in the Labour Party 
for twenty years, at his death he was Deputy Leader and 
a loyal companion of Hugh Gaitskell. In the ragged 
battles that have upset the Party since last October, 
Aneurin Bevan seemed to both sides to be the catalyst, 
the one man who combined socialist fire, sense of mis- 
sion, color, flexibility, and the gift of compromise in the 
precise balance that might bring the Party together 
again. But his fire is gone, and the valleys cf Wales will 
never bring forth another Aneurin Bevan. 





ANGER 


Yellow chrysalis of hate 

Spun from a ball of fear, 
Armour insinuate, 

Inside: a black malignant womb 
To procreate. 


Hollow sheath 

In envy curled 

Upon itself— 

Or, as a hand clenched close in rage, 

And fingers, bars of this tight cage, 

Iron shadows drop onto the rainbow-world. 


Yellow heat of this sun 

Swells in the womb, 

Dragon of fire 

Leaps from the traces 

To gargoyle at bewildered whitening faces. 


Jill Dalibard 





HOLIDAY MANIFESTO 


Sun-dazzled, dipped in blue 
let thought escape the thinking. 
Let being be enough. 


Let sight and smell and taste 

be one with the goodness of green. 
Let sound be the language of leaves 
and the small laughter of water. 
Let touch be rock's rough warmth 
and the nodding embrace of sleep. 


Helen Ball 


Canadian Calendar 


®@ Provincial aid to Elliot Lake will include a new pro- 
vincial park planned to attract tourists, and a two million 
dollar reform institution. Elliot Lake’s request for the 
establishment of a hospital school for retarded children 
is still under consideration. 


® On June 27, Canada announced itself as a candidate 
for the vice-president’s post in the UN General Assembly 
for the three-month session beginning Septernber 20. 


® There are 3.8 million passenger cars registered in 
Canada—one for every 4.7 persons. 


@ Last May, officials of twenty non-governmental organ- 
izations met informally to plan for a continuing Cana- 
dian committee for the world-freedom-from-hunger 
drive. This group—and others who are interested—will 
meet on August 18 with Dr. Binay Ranjan Sen, director- 
general of the UN Food and Agriculture Organization, 
to plan Canadian participation in the campaign. 


® Newfoundland’s 1960-61 budget raises the provincial 
sales tax from 3 to 5 per cent, but removes it from food 
items entirely. The gasoline tax will be raised from 
seventeen to nineteen cents. 


® With “extreme reluctance,” the Income Tax Appeal 
Board has refused Peter Teresko’s petition to deduct 
from his 1957 taxable income one thousand two hundred 
and fifty dollars he paid for speech therapy for his par- 
tially deaf daughters. The claim was disallowed on the 
grounds that the payment was not made to a medical 
practitioner, dentist, nurse or hospital, and that the sec- 
tion of the act which permits deductions of expenses in 
the treatment of disabilities does not apply to the 1957 
taxation year. 


® Canadian consumption of cheese has increased one 
pound per capita in the past year. 


® On June 21, the Manitoba government was granted 
permission in Ottawa to take its case against trading 
stamps to the Supreme Court of Canada. 


® Tuition fees of the University of Western Ontario und 
the University of Toronto have been increased 10 per 
cent for the 1960-61 academic year. 


© Comments by Professor H. D. English of Ottawa’s 
Carleton University and Professor G. Rosenbluth of 
Queen’s University, Kingston, on the proposed amend- 
ments to the Combines Investigation Act: 

“These amendments seem to be entirely the result of 
the advice received from the business community and its 
legal representatives.” 

“To accept the advice of trade associations on how the 
Combines Investigation Act should be amended is a 
little like asking burglars to amend the law on theft, or 
basing hquor control legislation on the advice of alco- 
holics.” 

“In particular, the ide. that the manufacturer should 
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be permitted to determine ‘the level of servicing that 
purchasers might reasonably expect’ is an intrusion upon 
their freedom.” 


® The Commons gave final approval on July 11 to a bill 
setting up a new department of forestry. This makes 
21 departments in the federal government. 


® One thousand Canadians die annually of TB. 


® Following a statement by Mr. Pearkes that Canadian 
troops in Europe would respond with nuclear weapons 
to a non-nuclear attack by the Soviet Union, the Uni- 
versity of Toronto Committee on Nuclear Disarmament 
sent to Prime Minister Diefenbaker a telegram demand- 
ing the resignation of Defense Minister Pearkes. 


® On June 29, the Senate Banking and Commerce Com- 
mittee voted to add margarine to the list of foodstuffs 
exempt from the 11 per cent excise tax on imports. If 
the committee’s recommendation is accepted by the 
Senate as a whole, the legislation to amend the Excise 
Tax Act will have to go back to the House of Commons, 
which has already passed it without including margar- 
ine on the exemption list. 


® At present Canada has 20,000,000 more pounds of 
butter in cold storage than it had at this time last year. 


® In the interests of broader training, the Department 
of Indian Affairs is beginning a rotation program for its 
Indian superintendents on reservations across the coun- 


try. 


® Harold Winch (CCF, Vancouver East) has asked for 
an amendment to the Senate and House of Commons 
Act, which prohibits anyone who has entered into a con- 
tract with the government or its officers, for which public 
money is to be paid, from sitting in parliament. The 
matter was raised in connection with the acceptance by 
MP’s of payment of expenses for guest appearances on 
CBC television programs. 


® In a study by the First National City Bank of New 
York for the decade 1949-1959, Canada ranks tenth 
among thirty-five countries in stability of currency. 
Portugal, Switzerland and Germany head the list, Chile 
and Bolivia are at the foot. The U.S. is ninth, the United 
Kingdom sixteenth, Australia twenty-fifth. 


® A suggestion by Examiner Robert M. Weston of the 
U.S. Federal Power Commission that an international 
pipeline project to bring gas from Alberta to California 
and the Pacific Northwest be approved on condition that 
the Canadian companies file annual reports showing that 
they are not making more profit than the current rate for 
other utilities in Western Canada, raised protests from 
Premier Manning of Alberta against such indirect regula- 
tion of Alberta gas prices by a United States agency. 
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The Tyranny of the 
Stratford Stage 


ANTONY FERRY 


& ONE OF THE MAIN ADVANTAGES of national 
theatres is that they confront us with something concrete 
and solid to react against. A Comedie Frangaise or an 
Old Vic provide monumental examples of everything 
fustian and entrenched in the drama, but without them 
younger theatre craftsmen have no point of reference to 
work away from, no plush establishment they can crook 
a finger at and say, “That is precisely what I don't 
mean.” Now that the Ontario Stratford has begun to 
settle heavily into its way of doing Shakespeare we must 
count ourselves fortunate that we have at last such a 
permanent and official institution. If we can now put 
the place in its proper perspective, we may go on from 
there to better things. That is for tomorrow. 

For today, we may contemplate the eighth edition of 
Mr. Tom Patterson’s dream as a valuable object lesson. 
I recently attended the Festival for the first time, having 
expected so much from it in the past that I was afraid 
to go there. To see the building newly, look down upon 
that magnificently bare grey-brown stage, to start at the 
cannon-roar that aptly sets the tone of the entertainment 
(even to the heady whiff of exploded powder), to watch 
those extravagantly costumed actors converge in a rush 
upon the stage—you enjoy the first experience of Strat- 
ford like an old critic who doubts on intellectual grounds 
without having bargained for the seductive feel of the 
place. It is an arresting moment. Then suddenly the text 
itself commands our attention. 

In an hour enough detailed insights have been ac- 
cumulated to realize that something deeply inherent in 
the production is coming between ourselves and that 
text. By the middle of the second play, the problem has 
grown to the point that it puts out more conflicts than 
the plot. The stage itself becomes the inflexible tyrant 
of each piece, and this is never more apparent than in 
King John, the third play. The emphasis on pomp and 
pageantry is an arbitrary requirement of the tiered plat- 
form, as are the eruptive entrances and the excessive 
choreography that surrounds and muffles the force of the 
simplest spoken line. 

The myth of the Stratford stage is engendered by its 
aesthetic purity, which is immediate and visual but 
never functional. The whole building is a perfectly de- 
signed microcosm that shows no flaws until it is put to 
work. Its six major entrances, excluding the long rushes 
down the aisles, afford no actor a dominant approach to 
the central acting area. If he comes on either left or right 
upstage, the impact of his appearance is lost or dissi- 
pated for the right or left segments of the audience. If 
he comes on dead-centre and upstage, the pillars sup- 

orting the upper levels force him to weave his way 
tore making that sudden moment of confrontation, 
which is the heart and essence of drama, impossible. The 
central entrance on the upper level leaves the actor in 
a void which serves very well to suggest a balcony and 
little more. This leaves the burrowed entrances under 
the audience, which face the stage and therefore have 
their major impact as exits, since the actor can face the 
major part of the audience only when he is going off. 

The difficulty in reaching the main acting area; the 
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awkwawrd entrance points; the masking of certain areas 
of the stage by the rigid central structure; and the fact 
that theatre-in-the-round means not one but three audi- 
ences to act for at once: these are the factors that force 
the company into arbitrary balletics. The continuous 
flow of movement which disrupts King John and A 
Midsummer Night's Dream might be taken simply for 
natural Canadian vigor, were it not that most of this 
activity is without dramatic motivation, and when it is 
motivated has lost its ability to impress us. 

THE RHYTHM OF ALL drama, says Hebbel, is its 
alternation of explosion and silence. The explosion is all 
there, even literally, but nowhere on that stage can there 
be silence. “One longs,” says a Stratford actor, “to use that 
platform with stillness. But you cannot stand and rest on 
the lines alone. The stage eliminates your presence.” 

There is striking evidence of this in Michael Lang- 
ham’s production of Romeo and Juliet, which is un- 
reservedly the best directed piece of Shakespeare | 
have seen in English. There are two or three moments 
of the purest drama in it, when we reach forward for 
that sharp personal revelation that comes out of tragedy. 
But ironically Mr. Langham achieves his effects only 
by freezing the action going on around the central 
characters. In the tableaux thus created, we get the first 
clear insight into the limitations of the stage. 

The key passages of Romeo and Juliet, however, are 
held together by Mr. Langham’s fresh and thoughtful 
approach to the play; Romeo’s first dialogue with Juliet, 
the balcony scene, his impassioned return from Mantua 
to consummate the marriage, and the death scene have 
a shimmering new poignancy, and largely because Mr. 


Langham has approached the text with none of the old 
assumptions. In the lead parts, both Bruno Gerussi and 
Julie Harris seem awed to the point of abject humility 
by their roles. The result, manifest in their breathless re- 
straint, is that neither of them soar to any great vocal 
heights. Instead of sheer operatic bravura, we get a 
reading of the ve ag roles sufficiently detached from 


the external pitfalls to light up the simple inner fervor 
of two of history’s great lovers. Bruno Gerussi is won- 
derfully unaffected in his part, and it is useless to com- 
plain that Julie Harris, in hers, betrays her inexperience 
with iambic verse. What is important is that she has 
brought to her role a quality of conviction that makes 
every other Juliet seem like a voracious ingenue. 

Mr. Langham’s scheme (“Confess,” it seems to cry, 
“that real tragedy is a simple matter.”) is almost faulted 
by the embroidered flippancy which Christopher Plum- 
mer brings to Mercutio. Because of his early despatch 
at the point of Tybalt’s foil, Mr. Plummer has taken a 
perverse commission to treat Mercutio—that thorough 
friend and guardian arm of Romeo—as a simple brawl- 
ing fop. He struts and minces, directs his words to the 
tip of his outflung foil, and then proceeds to spar men- 
acingly with the echo of what he has said. He plays 
Mercutio like a Cyrano bereft of his tragic appendage. 
There is no substance to his part, and his failure is the 
major disappointment of the season. 

With the help of Jack Creley’s Capulet, who abets him 
with a huge but misdirected relish, Creley and Plummer 
turn in a soft-shoe routine that befits a couple of arch 
comedians but hardly sits well with arch-enemies. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream, directed by Douglas 
Campbell, falls victim to this kind of transparent clever- 
ness. The company is kept so busy working the relentless 
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treadmill of the Stratford stage that any reference, not 
to mention inference, that might profitably illuminate 
our understanding of the plot is trampled underfoot in 
the name of keeping our eyes occupied. The manifesta- 
tions of woodland fairies, led by Gerussi’s Oberon and 
Deborah Cass’s Titania, did nothing to relieve the pon- 
derous gymnastics of the production. Jack Dengel more 
or less personified the style of the entertainment by 
playing Puck with a wan and limpid repertoire of poses, 
like an earlier Cecil Beaton having a ball at the Sadler’s 
Wells. 

All I can find to recommend in this unleavened con- 
fection is the comic froth introduced by Tony Van 
Bridge, as Bottom, and his tradesmen troupe: Mervyn 
Blake’s Quince, William Needles, Chris Wiggins, Ber- 
nard Behrens and Robin Gammell as Starveling, Snout, 
Snug and Flute. All make their first entrance from a 
trapdoor at centre stage which nicely underscores the 
broad and preposterous quality of their characteriza- 
tions. Their closing play-within-a-play is a piece of un- 
abashed burlesque that highlights the production. But 
the larger play that contains it is the low point of the 
Festival. 

King John is that most fascinating of all forms of 
drama: the essay on power politics. Tanya Moisewitsch 
has aptly infused her costumes and properties with a 
chunky baronial solidity so that we are given to expect 
a bloody political chess match in which ambitions drive 
their way across the board to the clang of lance and 
mace. It is a noisily impressive production on that level, 
but Douglas Seale has clearly failed to make use of 
Shakespeare’s ultimate weapon, the battering-ram of 
words. Three separate battles are joined as the struggle 
between England and France, King and Baron pro- 
gresses, but Mr. Seale has fallen into the trap by treat- 
ing past history as if it had only a surface resemblance 
to petty politics. This assumption has snared every 
English-speaking director in the modern theatre with, 
perhaps, the sole exception of Miss Joan Littlewood. 
Vilar, Barrault and Jean Dasté in France, and Brecht in 
Germany, bring to their staging of historical chronicles 
all the bite and clarity of a political broadsheet just off 
the press. 

Opposing forces strike their alliances in this produc- 
tion as if putting a pen to parchment was the major 
activity of Power. That rich hidden vein of conflicting 
economic interests that undermines the cause of history 
is never tapped in King John. I know it is not in the 
text; but it is implicit in the period, and no director can 
serve the ends of such a play without putting down a 
deep shaft into the sub-strata to get at the political reali- 
ties of the day. 

Eric Christmas scores a singular triumph amid the 
heavy obfuscations of the evening by driving in the 
dark connivance of Cardinal Pandulph, the papal legate, 
with the pointedness of a wedge. His playing serves to 
split open to the light many of the vague motivations of 
the other characters, and he has the ability to hold that 
stage with the deftness of a hawk suddenly descended 
upon a titter of sparrows. Douglas Rain, if King John can 
be examined in a vacuum, is effective as a monarch who 
has seized power only to find it explode in his face. 
Philip the Bastard, who slashes his way into the king’s 
confidence with the sharp edge of wit, is a menacing 
rival who grows progressively ineffectual in Mr. Plum- 
mer’s hands. It is as if that other dark usurper, 
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Richard III, had limped grotesquely into the political 
arena a nick too soon to pluck the crown unnoticed. Mr. 
Plummer just manages to suggest resemblance between 
Philip and the later Richard before he steps back into 
the shadows cast by Mr. Seale’s direction. 

These three productions raise grave doubts about the 
pageant-prone stagecraft practised at Stratford. It falls 
heir to it by virtue of a platform which eight years ago 
struck everyone with its daring. The structure has stood 
in defiance of the best directors that money could import 
to the Festival. I am not sure that it doesn’t emerge as 
the real victor. For what seems like an exciting conflict 
brings Shakespeare, each time, to his knees. 


The Wild Plum 


AN ENTERTAINMENT FOR RADIO 
BY JOHN GLASSCO 


Fanfare—a short stutter of horns 
FIRST MALE VOICE (empressé, ham): 
Folly is that fair attitude that suffers 
Nor drapery nor adumbration, whether 
On all fours in the Babylonian garden or 
Seated with Mrs. Blake in the summer-house; 
Even erect in the venereal beauty of white plaster, 
Niched and curtained, the oldest God 
With his belly muscles like a mackerel sky, 
Folly goes bare! Bare as the wild plum in winter— 
Bare, oh bare as the newborn babe, 
Bare as the truth of logic. And since the naked sense 
Of all things clouded in the heat of day, 
Invested with grotesque and fertile lies, 
Has everywhere been so decked and trimmed, 
What fugleman have we to dress our wits by 
But this grand nudity, this mediaeval baby, 
So we, so beaten, so perplexed, 
With even our sentient clay’s tale called in question, 
Shall burn our solitary candle to St. Vitus. 
SECOND MALE VOICE: 
And here is the latest news— 
INTERJECTION (a croak): Speak, parrot ! 
FIRST FEMALE VOICE (for a bedtime story): 
So the aged seneschal rode forth 
Out of the Castle of Great Pains, 
Riding on a small hackney; 
Bowed his head was, slack the reins, 
As he reached the middle causeway 
And raised his hands where the seething rains 
Of eld had tunnelled as deep as drains 
The hollow bulbous veins, and set 
To his leetle wizened lips the trumpet— 
THIRD MALE VOICE (trumpeting): 
Rot in the city, blood in the brains ! 
FOURTH MALE VOICE (from the Eastern 
Townships): 





I send my lonely cry across— 
THIRD MALE VOICE: 

Curses and cunning in the green lanes ! 
FOURTH MALE VOICE: 

Come boss, come-bossie, oh come boss ! 
FIRST FEMALE VOICE (lullaby): 

When the prism is shattered 

The prune remains. 
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FIRST MALE VOICE (through a tinkling of cymbals): 
A long sea-swollen tidal sigh, diminuendo, 
Melts through the bone, and the world is all 
behind us, 


The wide, wide world-wide wild 
Empty of shadows, full of ghosts and voices .. . 
Listen: 
SECOND FEMALE VOICE (tender, through nice 
usic): 


m 
These are my tears for you, unlovely child. 
In this unpainted house 
What riots can assuage your eyes, poor crumb? 
Cracked in the dooryard dust 
With distress for labor while the sunstruck bird 
Raves of his paradise and a golden thrust 
Of wings, your voice shall go unheard: 
No one to answer or lift Orphean tongue 
To your dry headpiece. Oh there shall be prayers 
To leaden rails and pictures full of blood, 
But never the plum-tree’s white fruition 
Nor the sweet-savage oracle of the wood, 
The garden of the beast grown tame. 
No one’s beauty and no one’s name, 
You shall be drawn astray with toys and airs: 
Small lonely prism of man, these are my tears... 
Never the sickening tumult, never 
The holy flower that grows from the warm hand, 
The bed of light and wind from the pole star 
Stroking the sensuous floods that mount, oh never 
The rain of plum-tree blossoms in the promised 
land ! 
Poor crazy cloud-beguiled for all time, 
These are my tears for you, unlovely child. 
INTERJECTION (a sigh heard through the fading 
music ) : 
Ah what mellifluousnessness . .. 
FIRST MALE VOICE (very tired): 
Hail, holy Gloom, offspring of passion’s lees ! 
And thou her sister Blackmail, thou who art 
The last temptation of a woman's heart, 
The lawyer's occupational disease ! 
The parrots and the senechals depart 
And leave the world to darkness and to me. 
SECOND MALE VOICE: 
We have a special announcement— 
INTERJECTION (croak, as before): 
Run, sheep, run ! 
Noise of crowd behind suddenly switched on 
FOURTH MALE VOICE (sports delivery, fast, through 
human beastnoise 
...and here in the wild-plum garden we may now 
Feel, hear and see 
Convulsions of earth, the belly 
Drawn in, the crack of ocean, 
Sky rent as over Golgotha, 
The inversion of martyrs, the tongues on fire, 
Death beaten to his knees, 
And the hawk is waiting—is waiting 
The wings are stooping— 
SECOND FEMALE VOICE (ethereal, chanted): 
The bird is flattered, the bird is flattered... 
FIRST MALE VOICE (straight): 
The prism is shattered into tears, 
The golden light is dead; 
The curtains fall before the years 
In catafalques of lead, 
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Blotting the oak-tree running wild 
Over the burning hill: 

By such Orphean song beguiled, 
Things wander as they will. 


Down come the dark eternal rains, 
The everlasting cold: 

O gentle goddess of the plains, 
Sister me and uphold! 

And see, the plum-tree still remains 
To light me as of old .. . 


My friends beyond this singing air 
And wildest intervale 

Dividing us, come climb the stair, 
Break from the natural gaol— 


With fruit for stay, eclipse for God, 
And soul-shrewd men for foe, 

Now lift the latch and walk abroad, 
Nor cease to sing, although 


Fair things unweighed and flying time 
Give wounds that never heal— 

Too deep to be assuaged with rhyme, 
Too bitter to conceal. 





Correspondence 


The Editor: The editorial article by Robert Fulford in 
the June Canadian Forum puts some pretty straight 
questions. I doubt if it gives any practicable answers. 
He overlooks the essentially subversive nature of crea- 
tive writing, in this or almost any age. 

Take the theme of unemployment, which he rightly 
says is an important one, totally overlooked by our TV 
writers (those who get broadcast). The unemployment 
situation may be totally unsatisfactory to the persons 
unemployed and to those others who are troubled with 
a measure of social morality: but to the ladies and 
gentlemen of the Canadian Establishment it has some 
highly satisfactory aspects. One of these is that the un- 
employed feel totally shamed, negated as human beings. 
Therefore they tend to hide as a group. As individuals 
they run around frantically, looking for work which only 
a few can get, scrounging for odd jobs (often scab jobs), 
trying to wring payments out of the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission—which, of course, most of them, 
after some trouble, get. In short they try to solve a social 
problem by individual action. 

Does Mr. Fulford seriously expect a government- 
owned TV network (still less a commercially-owned 
one) to all of its own free will broadcast programs which 
will tend to give the unemployed a sense of their dignity 
as human beings? encourage them to show themselves 
in public places? to fight as a group for their rights? 
That’s what effect such programs would have and the 
administrators of the CBC, and what’s more important 
their cabinet bosses (and their bosses), darn well know 
it. The Canadian ruling class is smarter than the average 
.. . but as a matter of a fact no ruling class is ever that 
stupid. 

Besides the areas of artistic neglect (the “new huge 
class of millionaires,” the “large slum areas,” the “neur- 
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otic business community” etc.) which Mr. Fulford right- 
fully points out, there are others which he doesn’t men- 
tion. One is sex. It’s a pity that the clericals, and their 
social worker consorts, still manage to impose a view of 
this human relationship which corresponds neither with 
the practice or the experience of most people. Another 
is labor unions, and a whole area of related subjects— 
here the barricade against any intrusion of the reality 
of Canadian life is defended with a cursing ferocity. 
Here the watch-dogs of parliament are most active and 
determined to see that the truth shall not set men free. 
The truth, including artistic truth, is subversive. 

So, though I agree with Mr. Fulford’s aims, his simple 
preaching to the TV writers—those most dictated to of 
persons—to write more germane plays is a bit naive. 
However there are ways to force our artistic dictators 
to partially mend their ways . . . and the fact that we 
have a publicly-owned TV network, susceptible to 
public pressure, can be made to help. If the TV plays 
are shown up by better works of art brought to the at- 
tention of the public. The San Francisco writers have 
made some progress in this direction through their 
public readings (of which their poetry-with-jazz sessions 
were only the most spectacular). In Toronto a group of 
young writers, John Robert Colombo and some others, 
are operating a Vocal Magazine, with a charged admis- 
sion. They're now preparing volume 4, so they must have 
had some measure of popular success. This is one way to 
break through the dikes arrested against honest artistic 
expression. 
~ Don’t anyone get the idea I'm advocating a social 
realist type of literature which concentrates on social 
questions to the exclusion of the problems of the human 
spirit. History has shown that if the problems of the 
human spirit are neglected they soon revenge them- 
selves by becoming social problems . . . and how! I am 
simply pursuing Mr. Fulford’s arguments on his own 
grounds. Altogether it was a very pertinent editorial, for 
which I congratulate the writer. 

Mitton ACORN 


The Editor: Congratulations to the Forum on the pub- 
lication of Kildare Dobbs’ radio talks in the May number. 
As one who heard three of the four broadcasts, and has 
been kicking himself ever since for missing an episode, 
I want to thank you for rescuing them from limbo. This 
series is not only the wittiest ever produced by the CBC’s 
talks department, but miles ahead of anything that has 
been written on the Venices of Ontario since Leacock 
blotted the last page of “Sunshine Sketches.” For mor- 
dant humor, however, the Old Man must yield the 
honors to K. Dobbs. Some day these sketches will be 
embalmed in the anthologies and school text books. 
Meanwhile, it’s a rare pleasure to be in at the begin- 
ning, thanks to the CBC and the Canadian Forum. 
E. C. BEER 
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Cock Robin 


SHORT STORY BY DORIS FRENCH 


& ONE SPRING THE QUIET grey stucco house next 
door to Oliver and Pearl changed owners, and the Far- 
raday family, with several young children, moved in. 
All summer Oliver and Pearl watched Robin Farraday, 
aged four, survive crisis on crisis, at least once a week 
expecting his violent end. 

The day of their arrival he climbed on the open end 
of the moving van as it drove off, and Pearl and Oliver 
first saw him hanging upside down, his blond head 
inches off the pavement, caught by his heels, his arms 
flailing the air, and then just before the van turned the 
corner and picked up speed he dropped off, rolled over 
unharmed and trotted, somewhat shaken, home. 

Sycamore Street, which hitherto had enjoyed a fairly 
low fatality record, was suddenly beset with + aving in 
culverts, rotting tree branches, low-strung wires, and 
sunken and forgotten garden holes, from which in turn 
Robin barely escaped death by suffocation, strangulation 
and head injury. His anxious sweet-faced mother said 
he was “accident prone,” and she could not account for it 
otherwise. 

Oliver and Pearl thought he was a “young rip” and a 
“limb,” which reflected their somewhat dated acquaint- 
ance with children’s ways. They were out of touch with 
children because they hadn’t any, though they had been 
married nineteen years, and had bought their big square 
red brick house eighteen years ago, shyly assuring each 
other that it was a good investment because there was 
the future to think of. 

Now they had only the house, and Pearl had become 
a bondswoman in its service without being aware of it 
happening. Pearl was tall and vertical and pale, the face- 
less woman in a thousand doorways; all her life was in 
her house. She knew how to do everything that must be 
done in the domestic prison yard, and from morning till 
evening she accomplished these things one after the 
other in daily and weekly and seasonal sequence. She 
would have found compensation in this rhythmical suc- 
cess, except for the slovenly ways of Oliver, which grew 
worse as he grew older. In time she became used to 
harboring a dull hate, which had shocked her at first, 
because she would never have thought that wives could 
hate their husbands without more spectacular cause. 

She hated him because she had to push to get any- 
thing done, and because she always seemed a yard or 
two out in front, straining to bring him along with her 
at a reasonable pace. It is a wearing business to outstep 
your man. 

Oliver wasn’t slow and untidy merely to annoy her, 
it was in him to be that way. He was not a passionate 
man, he would let life’s pleasures sit quietly in his lap. 
Sometimes he would try to spread this philosophy of 
contentment over Pearl, saying, “Running doesn’t get 
you there any faster, over the long haul,” or “Leave the 
dust be; it can’t hurt you,” or some such heavy advice. 
Many a time she would have thrown a plate at him, 
except that broken china was such a grief to her. 

Neither of them had been brought up to let fly with 
words, let alone chinaware, so they kept their differences 
to themselves. Oliver charted the bounds of his own 
jurisdiction: he went ahead as he pleased with their car, 
their garage, their small garden patch, and with his 
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job at the freightyard. Pearl managed the house and 
the shopping, without asking his advice. But wishes 
overlapped sometimes, reaching an impasse. Oliver 
hankered for a dog; he brought it up from time to time 
in conversation, without asking her directly. And she 
neatly turned the conversation her way: dogs were a 
great trouble to have on a rope by the house all day 
while the master was away, while if you had them in- 
doors the amount of extra cleaning was away beyond 
reason. Something she’d always objected to was the smell 
of a dog. 

It was direct retaliation on his part to ridicule her 
niece Eileen, when one day Pearl wondered aloud if it 
wouldn’t be sensible to have someone to board: after all 
the idea of two fully furnished bedrooms not in use! 
Of course you wouldn’t want to go to the bother of ad- 
vertising, but someone in the family would be another 
thing... 

It happened that Eileen was the only unattached rela- 
tive near them, so it didn’t take Oliver long to catch on 
to what was hinted, and he remarked bluntly that there 
was one family member he couldn't stand the thought 
of sharing his roof with—her niece with that silly cackle, 
enough to drive a man bats. 

Each took a perverse, bitter joy in balking the other's 
intentions. For each now blamed and counter-blamed 
the other, like dark waters seeping in an ancient well. 


BETWEEN THEIR LOT and the grey stucco house, 
now alive with children, no fence or hedge had ever 
been put up. Meeting no barriers, Robin Farraday ad- 
vanced by degrees to arrive on their back doorstep, 
where he rapped on the screen and asked Pearl if she 
had a cookie. Pearl had her usual ample stock of cookies, 
and was unable to tell a lie. The citadel was taken. 
Robin was in and out of their house all summer long. 

Neither of them was attracted to the boy, but they put 
up with a great deal from him, more from an awkward 
courtesy than for any other reason. Pearl followed him 
about, admonishing and advising. Oliver commented, 
accurately, “You sound like an old clucking hen; why are 
you always after him?” and Pearl said, “You set him a 
fine example! He leaves things about ‘cause he sees 
you doing it.” 

One Saturday morning Robin emptied their garbage 
can and climbed inside, contriving to pull the lid down 
over his head. It was only when Mrs. Farraday came 
searching for him, and when Pearl noticed a newspaper 
parcel of garbage on the driveway where she would 
never in the world have left it, that he was discovered, 
rubbing his eyes sleepily and obviously only a short 
distance off from a very deep sleep indeed. 

Mrs. Farraday, shaking visibly, carried him home, and 
Pearl and Oliver looked at each other in frightened dis- 
belief. Then Pearl said, her voice high-pitched with 
strain, “It’s a wonder you didn’t notice! You've been 
outside all morning! You'd never see that that can was 
out of place !” 

Oliver lowered his head at her like a charging bull, 
he was so full of anger, and then, turning away, spat full 
on her best petunia plant under the living-room window. 
Then she wished suddenly, after so many years, that 
she could cry and baw] like a girl in school. 


IT CAME TO AN END a month later, the last day of 
August. Again it was Saturday. Pearl and Oliver hadn't 
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spoken to each other since nine-thirty, when Pearl re- 
turned from an early trip to the grocery and noticed 
that he had left the gallon can of caulking material on 
the small balcony above the front door. He had been 
sealing the cracks in the upstairs window frames the 
previous weekend; the can had embellished their bal- 
cony for seven days. 


Oliver said, “I forgot the thing. I never look up there 
when I’m outside.” 

“You can’t see it from close to the house,” she told 
him. “But out on the street, for anyone going past, that 
ledge around the balcony is so low that anything left 
up there is in clear view. It looks just shiftless. I want it 
down off there and put away.” 

“I daresay you do,” he answered easily. 

The silence held until Robin presented himself at the 
kitchen door after lunch, his intent little face peering 
through the screen, bright eyes curious as a bird’s. 

“Are you home, Mrs. Stone?” he piped. There was the 
rattle of his knuckles on the screen. 

“Robin! I’ve asked you not to pound that screen ! 
You'll have a hole in it!” Pearl went to let him in, past 
the reproachful grunt from Oliver who was having his 
tea and a pipe at the kitchen table. 

“May I’ve a cookie, Mrs. Stone?” 

“Yes, you may.” ; 

Pearl thought of something else while she went to the 
bright pottery jar and selected three date-filled cookies. 
She held them back from Robin’s outstretched hand to 
emphasize: 

“But you're to eat them right here, in the back entry, 
understand, Robin? Do you know where I found cookie 
crumbs last Wednesday? Upstairs on our bedroom rug, 
where you'd been looking at the snapshots.” 

“Can I look at the snapshots today, Mrs. Stone?” 


“For a little while,” Pearl said firmly. “After the 
cookies. Cookie crumbs aren’t easy to get out of a rug, 
young man. They leave grease . . .” 

“Oh Pearl, for Pete’s sake!” Oliver exploded. “A few 
cookie crumbs !” 

“That’s all very well, coming from you !” Pearl's voice 
was rising and thinning. “You're not the one with the 
cleaning up to do. There’s got to be some rules !” 

“You make so darn many rules I’m surprised the kid 
remembers any of them. I can't.” 

“You mean you won't. Won't bother. Oh!” Pearl 
couldn’t stay any longer in the same room. She would 
come back to wash the dishes. She picked up her little 
watering can to attend to the house plants, marching 
away from the pair of them. Robin watched her with 
bright, unblinking eyes. A moment later the screen door 
slammed as Oliver went outside. 

“I can use a little fresh air,” she heard him say. 

She picked dead leaves off the pink begonia, probing 
the earth around it with a forefinger, considering re- 
potting. Five minutes later, enough water remaining in 
her can, she climbed the carpeted stairs to attend to 
the violets in their bedroom window. 


It was the large front bedioom, full of sun. She sensed 
a flurry of movement as she came, even before she saw 
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the tow-headed child dart, with incredible speed, 
through the door which opened on the front balcony. 
The cry on her lips was only half a sound, it was lost 
and choked in her throat in a strangling unheeded moan 
of utter terror, watching the child look back at her and 
run out into the flood of light. She was piercingly aware 
of the heavy obstacle in his path, before he struck, and 
pitched sideways, and topped over and down . 


Robin fell very close to Oliver, who was coming up 
the paved driveway beside the house. There was scarcely 
a jerk, scarcely a motion. The head struck first, and the 
dead child lay crumped at his feet. 


Oliver had seen Robin, looking back over his shoulder, 
come flying out to the balcony and hurtle suddenly into 
space. He looked up now at the white face of his wife. 
Incoherently she said, “He just ... ran out... .” and 
then she drew back, out of view, and he knelt down 
slowly at the child’s side. 


It was like the small warm body of a bird, brought 
down. He said, out of no particular remembrance, “Poor 
Cock Robin.” Then his mind fogged with the thought of 
the child’s mother, and the dread of seeing her made 
him angry so that he swore savagely, and leaned and 
touched the child’s hand. 


It held a piece of cookie. And the oath grew and he 
spat words out, profanely. The image shone clearly in 
his mind. The child caught in the forbidden act, run- 
— . . . She —no one else ! — she was accountable for 
this ! 

Oliver took the cookie out of Robin’s hand. And some- 
thing shifted, changed in him. Out of the terrible anger 
came a sense of pity. If Pearl knows she did this, she'll 
never get over it, he thought. 


He put the cookie in the pocket of his shirt. He stared 
at the child, and then he reached into the parted lips, 
and took the wedge of cookie out from them, and he 
wiped the crumbs from Robin’s face. 


It was a moment later still when Pearl came out the 
front door, her features al! soft and working with her 
crying, and he straightened and put his arm on her 
shoulders. And Pearl, in an extraordinary gesture of 
gentleness and consolation, reached up and stroked his 
cheek. 

They stood together before Robin’s mother, to tell her 
of his death. They went to the child’s funeral and stood 
by his small grave, and each seemed to support the 
other. They thought of services to do the Farraday 
family, and each gravely approved what the other pro- 
posed. 

After a year, they had acquired a young boarder and 
a dog, and their household changed in nature and the 
currents between them were not the same. Oliver kept 
the secret of Pearl’s guilt, and this made him feel toler- 
ant toward all that she did. She in her turn checked her 
tongue with him, for she had stopped short of the final 
word she might have spoken, which she could not bring 
herself to speak. 

She knew that when, months after the accident, he 
saw the heavy can of caulking material on its basement 
shelf, he would in his usual way fail to remember where 
he'd left it last. And a wife learns, in time, to pick up 
after a man without comment, and to shield him from 
the knowledge of his greatest sins. 
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TV Notebook 


& POLITICAL CONVENTIONS, no matter how boring 
in content, never seem less than fascinating when I see 
them on television. If I had actually attended the Demo- 
cratic convention at Los Angeles in July, I might have 
accepted the journalistic judgment that it was a dull, 
predictable, unenthusiastic convention. But in my living 
room it was, easily, the best TV show of the year. I made 
these notes: 


July 11, Monday: I turn on NBC at 7:30 p.m. EDT in 
order to catch the first televised moment of the first 
night. A minute later, Joseph C. Harsch is looking at me, 
gabbering away, but making no sound. After a full 
minute, the sound man finds the knob and we pick up 
Harsch the way Bob and Ray pick up Wally Balloo, 
their favorite correspondent: “—evenson’s chances are 
still what might be called . . .” 

This is as good a way as any to begin watching the 
convention, for the real show is not the politics but the 
technology: the incredible antics of the correspondents- 
on-the-floor, loaded down with equipment, shouting up 
at the booth, never quite sure whether they're on the 
air; the marvelous tricks of the remote cameramen, who 
are always taking us to this or that hotel room; the 
frightening ability of the anchor men to speak to us 
and listen to their headphones at the same time; the 
brilliant cutting of the directors. TV, it has been said, has 
added a new dimension to politics; and that dimension 
is the spectacle of TV itself. 

I begin again my favorite sport of 1956: switching 
from channel to channel—ABC, CBS, NBC—to avoid 
the commercials. In 1956 I managed this so well that I 
feared the networks might catch on and co-ordinate 
their commercials so that it would be impossible to miss 
them. But they haven't. There may be something in the 
anti-trust laws against it. 


July 12, Tuesday: “This is no time for ordinary politics,” 
says LeRoy Collins, governor of Florida and now perma- 
nent chairman of the convention. But the camera is too 
sly for him, and soon it becomes apparent that ordinary 
politics is just what the Democratic convention has lots 
of. “The land of the free and the home of the brave,” 
Collins is saying—and the camera, and the cynical di- 
rector, sneer at the empty seats, the aisle-walking dele- 
gates, the chattering politicos. Sometimes the director’s 
cynicism is inspired: at the moment when Collins at- 
tacks “vice-producing slums,” the camera picks up 
Carmine DeSapio, boss of Tammany Hall. 

On NBC, the team of Chet Huntley and Dave Brink- 
ley comment casually, expertly, confidently. On CBS, 
Walter Cronkite is stiff and humorless, Edward R. Mur- 
row leans heavily on cliches. Murrow doesn’t seem to 
like Kennedy. He keeps mentioning that Kennedy 
doesn’t approach the Presidency with “any sense of awe 
or inadequancy.” Murrow seems to expect a candidate 
to mention his own deficiencies frequently; but the ex- 
perience of Stevenson would suggest that a political 
leader should leave it to others to point out his faults. 
If you insist on modesty too often, someone may believe 
you. 

The crowd is restless: Collins can’t handle them. 
Brinkley interrupts by telling a story: Sam Rayburn, 
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Speaker of the House, arrived at the convention the 
other day and was taken to an inadequate hotel room. 
“I'm an old man of considerable power,” he announced, 
“and I’m not going to stay in this dump.” He was moved 
to a better room. Brinkley has another quote, this one 
from Stevenson: “There’s an old legend that any Ameri- 
can boy can grow up to be president. I have reason to 
doubt it.” 

After various speeches, Stevenson arrives. He’s swept 
through the hall in the midst of a vast crowd, his head 
bobbing above his shoulders as if his feet were off the 
ground. He is forced to the podium, apparently against 
his will—everything is done against his will. A man leans 
over the podium, offering his hand, as if he thought 
Stevenson were drowning. The welcome is huge, and 
altogether genuine. Stevenson speaks briefly, suggesting 
that the nomination will go to the man who survives the 
riot of the convention. He’s right. It’s a typical Demo- 
cratic convention: disorderly, crammed with natural 
anarchists who give in only reluctantly to government by 
law. 

Chester Bowles takes the platform. It’s easy to see 
why the New Republic’s dream of a Bowles-for-Presi- 
dent boom will never come true: Bowles talks out of the 
side of his mouth, a fatal flaw in the TV age. Bowles 
shows a film and outlines the platform, proving again, 
if it needed proving again, that it’s easier to be critic 
than creator. His attack on the Eisenhower foreign 
policy is brilliant—perhaps the best I’ve ever heard. 
But his proposals are fuzzy, uninspiring—just what 
everyone expected. On civil rights the plattorm is 
stronger than it has ever been. This means the South 
will bolt, if the South can find anywhere to go—which 
it can't. 

Again, the camera uses its talent for cynicism: as 
Bowles speaks, the director pulls back to show bored 
delegates, hundreds of empty seats. (If I were a poli- 
tician I would ban TV from all conventions—in the pre- 
TV days, unless you read H. L. Mencken, you might 
have guessed that a convention was a solid, serious 
business.) As Bowles speaks, Robert Kennedy chats 
with Representative John McCormack of Massachusetts, 
Stevenson giggles at an unseen friend, and Frank Sinatra 
embraces Governor Pat Brown of California. (He’s the 
one who looks like a Republican.) As the speech pro- 
gresses, and the quotations mount up, it becomes obvi- 
ous who Bowles wants to run: Thomas Jefferson. 

James Gray, of Georgia, presents the minority report 
on civil rights: he’s against them. But who can help 
sympathizing with him. As he says, the South has been 
solidly Democratic for longer than anyone can re- 
member, and where has it got them? “Loyalty has been 
repaid with scolding and derision.” “The party's approval 
of sit-in demonstrations,” he says, involves “a specious’ 
moral issue.” And as for Negro voting rights: “We are 
opposed to the establishment of a government by the 
ignorant and for the ignorant.” Gray doesn’t sound like 
a Southerner; he sounds as if he’s from Guelph. But the 
next man fits the stereotype: he refers to the “plaat- 
fawm.” As we listen to him, the camera pulls back for 
a shot of the arena—and, by God, it’s full of smoke! 
Only the Democrats could turn an entire sports arena 
into one big smoke-filled room. 

The civil rights issue produces only boredom. Every- 
body, even the southerners, obviously knows that a 
northern-style plank will be adopted. The cameras pick 
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up a few Negroes, who are being insulted on the podium. 
But they, too, are bored. Do they know, I wonder, that 
they are locked with the South in political hopelessness? 
They have nowhere to go, just like the Southerners—no 
party which unequivocally supports them, or could sup- 
port them. 

Tedium on the podium; so the directors switch back 
to the booths and order their pundits into action. CBS 
begins to suggest that the Kennedy tide is ebbing. 
Stevenson, they say, may be gaining. NBC says nothing 
much about it. What is CBS up to? Two possibilities: 
(1) They are trying to liven up the show—ratings were 
bad last night; or (2) They may actually believe it. 

Cronkite says he’s impressed by the seventeen-minute 
demonstration for Stevenson. (Cronkite clocks all 
demonstrations.) He seems eager to see Kennedy go 
down. Finally, the civil rights vote is over—the North 
wins, by a voice vote—and The Stars and Stripes is 
played to a nearly empty hall. Cronkite now suggests 
that perhaps Kennedy’s strength has dropped below the 
necessary seven hundred and sixty-one votes. I switch 
to NBC, and now they are talking idly about an a 
but not insisting on it. I think they've been watching 
CBS. 


July 13, Wednesday; Nomination Dey: A CBS cor- 
respondent-on-the-floor puts us all in the mood by an- 
nouncing that “this is the first convention I’ve attended 
where no one listens to the speakers.” (Obviously, he 
missed 1956.) He blames it on the acoustics. Now the 
nominations begin. Kennedy, Johnson, Symington and 
finally Stevenson are nominated, along with a clutch of 


favorite sons. NBC shows a picture of Symington in a 
hotel room, looking at a TV picture of the delegates 
demonstrating for him. Suddenly, he jerks his head. 
Obviously someone has told him that he is on NBC. And, 
of course, he’s been watching CBS or ABC. 

Tonight all the TV men, and especially CBS, are 
skeptical about Stevenson’s chances. Has the need for a 
story passed? Collins, in the chair, introduces one novelty 
—he has a new gavel, the size of a sledgehammer, but 
he still can’t control the delegates. They are busy milling. 
As Emmanuel Celler of New York speaks for Symington, 
Collins demonstrates his regard for the speaker by hold- 
ing a conversation right behind Celler’s head. Now 
Collins demands that signs advertising the candidates 
be withdrawn from the balcony railing. Collins is a wet 
blanket. 

The governor of Iowa, a Favorite Son, is said by his 
nominator to have “risen from humble and simple sur- 
roundings of rural lowa”—first use of the Lincoln ploy 
in this convention. It has not been usable before, since 
the four principal candidates are millionaires—two born 
to it, one married it, one made it. As the nominations 
go on, CBS inserts a report from the United Nations. 
The Secretary-General is asking that the Belgian troops 
withdraw from the Congo and be replaced with UN- 
directed troops. CBS then switches to the convention 
floor for an interview with Miss Miami Beach. 

Howard K. Smith, CBS man, says Symington and 
Stevenson are dark horses. The most interesting part of 
his talk is the repeated pronunciation of “dark harses.” 
It is reported that a Stevenson supporter is brandishing 
this sign: “Vote for Adlai Stevenson. He’s a lousy golfer.” 
CBS man now asks Sam Rayburn why he’s been doing 
all that talking with one of the Kennedy people; Sam 
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says he hasn’t. Senator Eugene McCarthy of Oregon 
nominates Stevenson with a brilliant speech. “Do not 
reject this man who made us all proud to be Democrats.” 
Demonstration begins—hand-painted banners, old 1956 
election posters. NBC goes down to the hotel for an 
interview with Stevenson, who commends Senator 
McCarthy’s speech. As Stevenson’s demonstration is go- 
ing on—Stevenson can see it on TV—he is asked about 
the value of demonstrations and says he doesn’t think 
much of them. He is probably the only politician in the 
world who would say a thing like this. Now CBS has a 
beautiful picture of Collins, almost buried in Steven- 
son posters, screaming: “This demonstration must stop.” 
To stop it, they turn out all the lights, then abruptly 
turn them on again after realizing that somebody might 
get killed, or worse, in the dark. The second speeches for 
Stevenson begin, and one of the seconders is Eleanor 
Roosevelt. She skips up to the podium like a teenager, 
but her speech is dull. Again, the camera plays cynic— 
it picks up two of her sons, one of them a rabid Ken- 
nedy man. Both look bored and displeased. CBS inter- 
views Governor Robert Meyner of New Jersey in his 
hotel room, and in doing so picks up NBC’s Chet Hunt- 
ley on Meyner’s set. 


July 14, Thursday, 1:10 a.m.; Balloting: A move to ad- 
journ for a good night’s sleep has been choked off by the 
Kennedy forces, who apparently don’t want anyone to 
have a chance to think it over. The balloting begins, 
and soon Kennedy moves ahead. He gets three more 
from California than he expected, one more from Colo- 
rado, one and a half from Michigan—and soon the ac- 
tual voting is anti-climax. (Stevenson apparently gained 
none, despite the evidence of Cronkite’s stopwatch.) As 
the voting gets to Wyoming, a camera catches Senator 
Kennedy’s youngest brother, Ted, among the Wyoming 
delegates—they are nailed down, apparently, but Ken- 
nedy wants to keep them that way. Wyoming goes for 
Kennedy, and makes a majority. In the gallery Mrs. 
Roosevelt's secretary seems to be wiping something off 
Mrs. Rovsevelt’s cheek. 

Chatter among the anchor men and the correspond- 
ents is interrupted by the news that Kennedy is leaving 
the house he’s been staying in. CBS picks him up, and 
he looks irritated. An announcer mentions the huge 
crowd jostling him; the huge crowd is made up of an- 
nouncers, reporters, etc. Now the anchor men must wait 
till Kennedy gets to the hall. Huntley and Brinkley pass 
a few minutes congratulating each other on not falling 
for the Stevenson bandwagon talk of the night before. 
Cronkite and Murrow report that South Carolina doesn’t 
want Kennedy's nomination made unanimous—they’re 
against it, if no one else is. Murrow is listening to his 
headset as if he were waiting for the end of the world. 
(Is he tuned, I wonder, to NBC?) Now Stevenson and 
Symington are interviewed. (Johnson, wisely, has taken 
to his bed.) Stevenson doesn’t want to be vice-president, 
he says. Symington isn’t so sure. Kennedy arrives at the 
hall, looking young, cool, vital. He thanks the delegates, 
speaks well of Symington and Johnson, ignores Steven- 
son. The mob on the platform seems to be crushing him. 
Democrats on the platform stand on each other’s heels 
as the national anthem is sung, miserably. 


July 14, Thursday evening: The news has been out for 
some time that Lyndon Johnson, who had said he would 
not take it, is to be the Vice-Presidential nominee. Inter- 
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viewed, he looks sad and tired. Mrs. Johnson, also inter- 
viewed, says that her husband won't be representing 
Texas any longer and this means “There is a pang in my 
heart.” A man from Georgia says he’s not unhappy, 
really, about Johnson accepting it—he’s mystified! He 
says he’s going to nominate another southerner, some- 
body who is sure to be a segregationist. Interviewer 
comments that he has a slim hope. The Georgia man 
replies magnificently: “Every hope I’ve had in the last 
ten years has been slim.” A man from the District of 
Columbia, anti-Johnson, says he hopes Kennedy is 
watching. “Change your mind before it’s too late,” he 
says. “I’m still with you, Jack, but this is a terrible 
blunder.” There’s trouble, too, in the Michigan delega- 
tion—their delegates tend to talk too much, and the talk 
is anti-Johnson. In the booth, Huntley and Brinkley 
have got down to discussing the virtues of one of thei: 
colleagues. They should discuss the virtues of their di- 
rectors and cameramen, for certainly NBC has been far 
ahead of CBS in picking up candidates and interview 
subjects. NBC is frequently there when CBS isn't, and 
when they are both there NBC is there with two cam- 
eras. 

They have found a Negro delegate from New York— 
a Congressman—to second Johnson’s motion. Further- 
more, a New York man says that yesterday a New York 
Negro voted for Johnson for president. (What is he, I 
wonder, an oil man or a Baptist?) The reporters are 
busying around, working up anti-Johnson sentiment, 
trying to expose as many raw nerves as possible. But 
Johnson is finally nominated, unanimously, by a voice 
vote that sounds highly dubious. And Johnson, at 
least, proves himself a traditionalist in a period of dis- 
turbing changes. He begins his speech of acceptance 
“In all humility . . .” Now a singer mounts the platform 
to sing the new campaign song. Twice he makes the 
error of singing “shakin’ hands with Kennedy and Jack- 
son.” (Senator Henry Jackson of Washington was a 
candidate, and they must have rehearsed it that way.) 


July 15, Friday: The convention moves to the Los An- 
geles Colosseum; in the first shot, it looks strangely like 
the Colosseum, and I glance around for lions. A camera 
picks up Johnson in a car, waiting for the parade to 
start. A correspondent hands him a pair of headphones 
and says “Senator, Ed Murrow is waiting up in the 
booth to talk to you.” The correspondent’s voice leaves 
no doubt about who is the most important man at this 
convention, and Johnson obediently takes the headset. 
He commends Murrow for his work on the convention. 
Incredibly, a correspondent also hands Kennedy a head- 
set, and Kennedy takes it just before he gets in the car. 
This time Cronkite carries on the interview: “Senator 
Kennedy?” “Yes, Walter.” “A proud day.” “Yes, sir, it is.” 
That's about all they have to say. 

The camera shows the Democrats’ shame: they haven't 
begun to fill the stadium, even though they've been giv- 
ing away tickets all day. As Kennedy reaches the 
stadium, Murrow gives us just once more his magisterial 
judgment: “He appears to approach this prospect of the 
presidency with no feeling of awe, no feeling of inade- 
quacy.” (Since Kennedy is rich, handsome and smart, 
and has won both the Pulitzer Prize and the Democratic 
nomination, what does Murrow expect?) Before Ken- 
nedy gets to the Colosseum, the same singer gives us 
the campaign song again: now he’s learned Johnson’s 
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name. We catch the end of the entertainment. Steve 
Allen introduces Edward G. Robinson, who reads a 
piece of what sounds like Whitman. Collins reads a 
close-ranks message from Truman and James Roosevelt 
reads a close-ranks message from Mrs. Roosevelt. Sena- 
tor Hubert Humphrey reads his own close-ranks mes- 
sage. Governor G. Mennen Williams of Michigan gives a 
nervous, stumbling speech—and once again it is obvious 
that the Democrats, no matter how much they try to 
learn from Madison Avenue, will always be the ragged, 
chaotic party that we know and love. 

Stevenson introduces Kennedy, and just before he 
begins Murrow provides another startling insight: “This 
will not be his easiest speech to make, will it?” But it is 
gracious, and funny—“Never before have so many ex- 
candidates gathered together in one place.” When Ken- 
nedy rises to speak, he looks like a college football player 
who has just taken off his helmet after scoring a touch- 
down. His speech is at times excellent, at times dull, but 
his viciousness towards Nixon (“He has been on every 
side of every issue”) indicates the probable tone of his 
campaign. He says that those who want things easy 
should not vote for him. “My call,” he says, “is to the 
young in heart.” All around him, the old in heart applaud 
loudly. RoBERT FuULFORD 





The Seven Wonders 


M. E. ATWOOD 


HANGING GARDEN 


Pendent my earth a flowerpot 
Plumbs on gold chain 

My shuttered windows keep it safe 
From sun and wind and rain 


Sterile cactus, stunted rose 
Blooming futile there 

Sift their pollen silver-green 
Into the beeless air 


Every petal, every thorn 

In poised arrangement placed: 
It may be small and static, but 
It’s in the best of taste. 


SMALL COLOSSUS 


Preening he in yellowed mirror turns 

Parting his hair and trying out his smile 

My truelove lay warped to a different shape 
Harps now the shrink of one who rose a mile, 


Gold in the sun. To brass to clay to dirt 

I saw his many peels fall dusty down; 

He simper-shrugged his plastic essence off, 
Incensed again his giltleafed plaster crown. 


Low looming in his duned room, stale with heat 
He shifts on sand; his head holds breath of sky 
His shoulders world of coat; beneath his feet 
The petty ants crawl back and forth, like men, 
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SCULPTED ZEUS 


Him the high of lightning hair 
Hymned in sounding thunder 
Threw they down from tipping sky 
Trod him fast earth under 


Poured his power in womb of stone 
Caved his raging storm 

Sealed it with a gold thread then 
Bore him forth a form; 


No longer when he dips his head 
Mountains grind and part 
Roaring seawards. Harmless he, 
But definitely 

art. 


TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS 


Public goddess of the coy and cold, 

Of limp denying, damp refusing smile, 

The tarnished bows of virgins waning old 
Who yet can hunt, and while remote beguile; 


Grove of her dark revels, riddled skin 

Seen close bold-veined, profane, vanish when high 
To sight of all she lifts her tinted head 

Shining a prudent maiden in white sky, 


Her care avowed to keep outside the pale 
Moonstruck who press too hard the chased-iron fence 
That casts about her flame the rusting veil 

Sacred to commonplace, and common sense. 


MAUSOLEUM 


She has no need of large marble 
Nor of rooted yew 

Where her long fingered nails 

May grow her dead thighs through 


Slab, dome and minaret 

Sink forever in the nameless place 
Of her dark veins of tide blood 
And sea-caverned face 


On the song wreath rockless beach 

She walks her eternal turn 

Scattered heart her own drowned ashes 
Skin her only urn. 


PHAROS 


Skeleton of a siren she her knees 

Gaunt merged in spray, clutched to her spuming isle 
Holding her spinestiff back and hearthard head 
Marrowless above the wish of wave 

To wash her his down slope to rocking dead; 


Voiceless left, no song she has to lute 

Except the wind across her crumbling lips 

Filling her throat with sand; no eyes to see 

The spoils of her bright glance, the toil-caught ships 


Lured by her lyring smile. Unknowing now 
Of past fair pride and present sunk despair 
She stands ignoring sea, deprived of sky 
Drained of all blood: 

but still on her white shore 
Break the salt bones of life and lightless men. 


PYRAMID AT SUNRISE 


Vast alien to earth I would have said, 

Lucent stalagmite dripped from cave of sky, 
Congealed-crystal tiers, prisming high 

To cairn the sand where spheres quintessence bled; 
Or strange upreaching from the amber bed 

Where rich colossi wrapped in lapis lie: 

Bright queen’s breast raised when with a happy sigh 
She lapped in bliss her golden lover's head. 


Thus Id believe, except for silly sphinx 

Who guards the door to rhyme away the rats; 
She in my ear whiskered a mazing thing 

She nosed prophetic through the reeking chinks: 
Inside, a moulded ninety mummied cats 

And rotting eyes of one uneasy king. 


INSCRIPTION 


Back step back into the sandstone place 
site of first-hewn similes of great 

and curved and fountained further up 
than men carve mountains; 


ah but where the gate 
lion-fretted, cubited with star- 
suns spinning on rayed pillars? far 


too late you sought the left 

ones’ land; the few last gone 

drank all, swept all with them but 

the grounds dregging the false bottom of the cup: 


scummed trough, dry reeds, red stones 
and a sand- 
seared and leering face 





Record Review 


> WITH THE VENETIAN SCHOOL of the late six- 
teenth century, instrumental music as we know it began 
to flourish. Until then, the traditional role of instruments 
accompanied and alternated with choral parts. The over- 
flowing vitality and opulence of Venetian art extended 
to music as well. And while its composers did little at 
first that altered the familiar interdependence of voice 
and instrument, the scale on which they worked gradu- 
ally expanded into a richness of harmonic variety which 
would have appalled composers of two generations 
earlier. The antiphonal vocalizing of alternating or con- 
trasting parts expanded in the Venetian musical climate 
into several choirs and a comparative multitude of in- 
struments. (One English observer of the time reported 
seven pairs of organs at one performance.) Scoring for 
twelve, sixteen and twenty parts became popular, as well 
as the division of the instrumental section into winds 
and strings, in alternating combination and opposition. 
Much of this harmonic extravagance proved to be ex- 
perimental rather than durable, but the instrumental 
character achieved went on to shape the course of in- 
strumental development in every European country. 
The achievement reached its peak, as did the Venetian 
school itself, in the career of Giovanni Gabrieli, when 
composers came from all over Europe to study with the 
organist and music director of St. Mark’s cathedral. 
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Under Gabrieli, instrumental groupings pursued a har- 
monic independence which developed into the purely 
instrumental canzone and sonata. Even his choral works 
reflect an instrumental character, for we see here the first 
movements toward composition as a succession of 
chordal progressions, a vertical line, rather than the 
traditional horizontal line of polyphonic progressions of 
independent melodies. 

A Bach Guild disc issued several months ago is a fine 
demonstration of this aspect of Gabrieli’s work. This is 
the best and most recent of the very few records of Gab- 
rieli available, and deserves the notice of anyone inter- 
ested in the musical ferment of the early seventeenth 
century. And not the least of the interest of this disc is 
in the interpretation and manner of performance. Three 
or four of these motets, especially “O domine Jesu 
Christe,” receive impressive and sympathetic treatment, 
but in others the tempo leads one to realize the diffi- 
culties that await the modern perofrmer. The grandiose 
scale of the works demands a measured and exacting 
beat (it is significant that the collection is labelled 
“ceremonial and processional music”) which at times 
approaches duliness, an aspect of which Gabrieli was 
fully aware. This was overcome, by the composer, by 
introducing sections where the beat became twice as 
fast, but without disturbing the overall effect. Obviously, 
allowances must be made for this, because if the opening 
tempo is too fast, when we come to the accelerated in- 
serts near chaos develops, or, at the least, an oddly con- 
flicting effect. An example here is the “Exaudi deus,” a 
moving prayer in time of trouble. The same tempo is 
followed as for some other numbers; but in this instance, 
the predominant mood is, incongruously, almost carefree 
and breezy. 

This and one or two other shortcomings seem to arise 
from the conductor's view of the music as seventeenth 
century, rather than overwrought sixteenth century. For 
in spite of his experimental innovations, Gabrieli re- 
mained closer to the century of Palestrina and Lassus 
than to the new music of Monteverdi and the monodists. 


Gabrieli’s favorite pupil was Schutz, who stayed with 
the master for the last ten years of his life till his death 
in 1612, when the younger man returned to Germany. 
Schutz was the first great figure in the development of 
the German school, so we see how much later German 
composers owed to Gabrieli. This influence, as we might 
expect, can be most readily traced in Schutz’s earlier 
works. And a recent release in the Decca Archive series 
gives us a first recording of one of these, “The History 
of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ.” 

Nearly fifty years separate this work from the better 
known St. Matthew and St. John Passions, but the 
earlier work was never surpassed. In Tovey’s opinion it 
remained the “richest and most advanced of Schutz’s 
works.” And one reason for this is that the parts fol- 
lowed the groupings for voice and instruments he had 
learned in Venice. The form of the work is clearly in the 
tradition of the Passions of Vittoria and Lassus, with the 
main difference emanating from the Reformation in- 
sistence on German texts; in Schutz’s works, German 
replaces the Latin of the older composers. 

What makes the work of exceptional interest is the 
use of instrumental accompaniment, an innovation which 
was so effectively exploited by Buxtehude two genera- 
tions later and, through him, reached its peak in Bach. 
(It is doubtful if Bach was at all familiar with the work 
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of Schutz.) In the Resurrection History, Schutz incorp- 
orated the Italian device of the thorough-bass, in sup- 
porting both choral and solo parts with an instrumental 
background. The Evangelist is accompanied by four 
viola da gamba, and the organ provides the bass line 
throughout. 

Another indication of Italian influence is given in the 
remarks in the composer’s foreword. While the scoring 
follows the tradition, so distinct from the later dramatic 
realism of Bach, of having the words of Christ, of Mary 
Magdelene and other individuals sung by two voices or 
two-part choral settings, Schutz suggested the alterna- 
tive of an instrumental line in the second part—or its 
omission altogether. In this performance the original 
two-part vocal scoring is followed. The performers are 
a Hamburg group now familiar on the Archive label in 
a series of Baroque music recordings, and this is on the 
usual high standard of the others. This record should be 
of special appeal to anyone interested in the develop- 
ment of Passion music before Bach. 


Another recent Archive issue deserves more space than 
we have left, for it also presents for the first time on 
records still another aspect of the early seventeenth cen- 
tury, the madrigal opera. Here drama took its first steps 
in the direction of its marriage with music. Banchieri, 
like Schutz a pupil of Gabrieli, was one of the outstand- 
ing trio—Banchieri, Striggio and Vecchi—whose madri- 
gal comedies formed a unique attempt (and, so far as 
future developments were concerned, an unsuccessful 
one) to combine dialogue and music in dramatic form. 
The work on this record, the “Folly of Old Age,” was 
Banchieri’s earliest and most accomplished effort, pub- 
lished just two years before the first production of Peri’s 
“Orfeo,” in 1600. This latter work, as the first true opera, 
showed in the declamatory combination of solo voice 
with instruments the vast new emotional and dramatic 
possibilities unattainable by the now decadent madrigal 
form. One aspect at least of Banchieri’s efforts, however, 
finds sympathy with the modern opera-goer. He re- 
quested that “the words of each episode should be read 
out alone before being sung, so as to make the action 
more intelligible.” 

On the reverse side of this disc are seven Monteverdi 
madrigals, performed by the same group, the Luca 
Marenzio Italian Sextet. Since there are already several 
collections of these works on records, the interest of this 
disc lies mainly in the performers, an Italian group. 
Oddly enough, we have American, British, French, 
Netherlands and German groups on other labels, but 
this is the first and only group of Italians performing 
Italian madrigals. If it holds that a country’s nationals 
are the most reliable interpreters of its art, then this 
group fills a long-vacant need in the recorded repertoire. 


H. C. Francis 





GIOVANNI GABRIELI: Ceremonial and Processional Music. The 
Gabrieli Festival Choir and Orchestra, cond. by Edmond 
Appia. Bach Guild 581. 


HEINRICH SCHUTZ: The History of the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. Soloists, Chorus and Instrumentalists cond. by Gott- 
fried Wolters. Decca Archive ARC-3137. 


ADRIANO BANCHIERI: La Pazzia Senile. MONTEVERDI: 
7 Madrigals. The Sestetto Italiano Luca Marenzio. Decca 
Archive ARC-3136, 
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Film Review 

> IN 1950 THE FILM CRITIC Gilbert Seldes directed 
a few harsh words against the American motion picture 
industry. What Seldes had to say he supported with 
statistics which suggested that Hollywood, like the U.S. 
recording industry, was beginning to gear its produc- 
tion to the level of an adolescent audience without 
knowing it. The statistics, based on attendance records 
and not on the quality of the movies, showed that movie 
revenue comes almost exclusively from the pockets of 
the teenager, the habitual movie-goer, and not from 
the adults who were believed to attend faithfully, the 
mothers with tired feet and two shopping bags and the 
sleepy pensioners. Seldes went as far as to suggest that 
the industry was going bankrupt, both economically and 
culturally, by refusing to recognize a potentially greater 
and wealthier audience, those over twenty-five. He pre- 
dicted that as entertainment movies would be forced to 
compete with television or else produce exclusively for 
it. If the movie moguls wished to compete they would 
be forced to package their productions with more in- 
tellectual content, and they would ultimately be forced 
to change their methods of distribution. Seldes said this 
would permit longer runs in smaller movie houses, to 
allow word of mouth recommendations, and not only 
advance publicity, to fill the seats during the trial period. 

What Seldes was beginning to recognize was the fact 
that the average intelligent person was bored with the 
standard Hollywood fare, but that he would be willing 
to support movies which met him half way. Even a 
decade after Seldes wrote, the “problem picture” or “art 
movie” was still being identified with the “foreign film,” 
although it is now recognized that even Hollywood can 
produce challenging pictures which need not depend 
on English subtitles to produce the proper degree of 
respect. Those who think that the standard of film pro- 
duction on the continent is automatically higher than it is 
here have only to watch the average foreign import 
shown without subtitles in some ethnic theatre to be dis- 
suaded. For a number of years American distributors 
have capitalized on the Academy Awards to boost low 
attendance. (It is strange, when you come to think of 
it, that an industry can pool a hundred thousand dollars 
or so to buy television time to pay a popular personality 
to distribute a dozen “Oscars,” “Emmies” or “Obies” to 
their own productions, and thereby recoup their invest- 
ment two or three hundred fold.) American importers 
are only beginning to take advantage of the prestige and 
sales value of European film festivals; it is surprising 
that it took them this long to catch on. The movie con- 
noisseur is now in the advantageous position of being 
practically guaranteed the commercial release in Canada 
and the U.S.A. of at least the “Best Foreign Film of the 
Year” after the award has been publicized. Soon he may 
be lucky enough, if he lives in one of the larger cities, 
to see its contenders. 

Toronto’s “Odeon-Christie Theatre” is well on its way 
to becoming an arts theatre. For their production He 
Who Must Die, the management went to the trouble of 
preparing circulars which list the cast, the credits and a 
synopsis of the plot. Importers are notoriously lax in 

romoting foreign productions, so these circulars per- 
te the function of familiarizing the potential viewer 
with the film in the same way that Hollywood’s publicity 
releases tell you more about the film than the film itself. 
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In the case of He Who Must Die, the less introductory 
material the better. The movie has English subtitles but 
dialogue is an unimportant part of it. Technically the 
movie was produced in a highly competent manner, as 
only the Europeans can. The story is adapted from The 
Greek Passion by Nikos Kazantzakis, but under Jules 
Dassin’s tight direction He Who Must Die emerges as 
one of the strongest comments on the Christian virtues 
that has been shown on the screen. For all practical 
purposes the theme is “If Christ returned, what would 
happen to him?” The setting is a small Greek village 
which is thriving under Turkish rule. The elders have 
just elected from their village those who will assume the 
chief roles in their local passion play. The village awaits 
only permission from the local Agha, cynically played by 
Gregoire Aslan, to begin. Although permission is readily 
granted, the curtain never rises. The action begins and 
concludes offstage, when the village life is disrupted and 
threatened by a group of starving Greek refugees, whose 
distant village was burnt by the Turkish army. 

Immediately the Christian principles which the village 
takes pride in are put to the test of brotherhood. The 
passion play takes on a new perspective when the local 
patriarch rejects the refugees with the cry of Cholera, 
which he is later forced to define as social anarchy. The 
leading landowners unanimously reject the hungry 
Greeks with the cry Social Opportunists. Only the Agha 
sees the irony of the situation so, like Pilate, he tries to 
wash his hands of the affair. He almost succeeds but the 
local patriarch suggests that insurrection is just around 
the corner. He subdues the starving villagers with a 
machine gun and is forced to bargain for the life of the 
rebel leader who plays Jesus in the passion play. The 
movie ends with both sides armed and prepared to fight 
for an estate which has been turned over to the refugees 
by the wealthy landowner’s son, who plays St. John. 
The last scene shows Fotis, the tall saintly patriarch of 
the ravaged village, played by Jean Servais, kissing his 
Bible then dropping it in favor of a rifle. 

He Who Must Die thus has relevance and significance. 
Practically every sequence which involves the leading . 
protagonists, the cast of the passion play, assumes the 
function of dramatizing the events leading to a disorgan- 
ized crucifixion. It is obvious after the first ten minutes 
that he who plays Jesus must die. At one point he prac- 
tically scourges himself on a tree, at another he is the 
first to understand the harlot who plays Magdalene, 
finally he distributes bread in small pieces to the recruits. 
Ultimately he is bound and knifed on the floor of the 
church by the man who plays Judas. What saves the 
movie from a tragic ending is not the foreboding neces- 
sity of the action but the closely drawn alternatives. A 
Christian resolution is hardly expected, with both parties 
shooting over a wire fence led by priests of the same 
church. Rather it is a Marxist denouement, with blood- 
shed and more bloodshed until the food is distributed on 
the basis of brotherhood. 

In comparison, Love is My Profession is a low-pressure 
investigation of adultery. One has come to associate 
Brigitte Bardot completely with technicolor, stereo- 
phonic sound, wide screen, English dialogue with French 
accents and a thread-bare plot as flimsy and inconse- 
quential as her clothes. But it was not always so. Love, 
which is currently making the rounds, is an early Bardot 
movie which was probably never intended to titillate 
the export appetite. It is less revealing than her Ameri- 
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can productions but it has a little more for the mind, 
being based ostensibly on a story “In Case of Emerg- 
ency” by Georges Simenon. Love is an example of what 
the film industry can do with a sex sensation who cannot 
act: she can be used as a catalyst. The director Claude 
Autant-Lara has not exploited Bardot's attributes ex- 
cessively, for he permits the other lead, a strong serious 
male actor named Jean Gabin, to think rationally in her 
presence. 

In Love Bardot plays a streetwalker who is arrested 
for attempted robbery with a toy pistol. Before her ar- 
rest she manages to secure the services of a prominent 
middle-aged Parisian attorney, but exactly how she man- 
ages to enlist Gobeau’s expensive interest is never made 
clear, mostly because the censor saw the movie before 
I did. The lawyer (Jean Gabin) is played with sensitiv- 
ity, understanding and resignation. Gobeau has Bardot 
acquitted with great éclat but with official displeasure. 
He finds quarters for her and begins to commute from 
his home to hers rather often, but it is his wife’s re- 
criminations which finally drive him into her arms. The 
rest of the movie is a race between Gobeau’s cadillac 
and ex-boyfriend Gaston’s motorbike, as to who will 
drive Bardot home 

Gobeau’s two ménages are cleverly contrasted. In 
Bardot’s apartment the bed and desk are identified. 
Gobeau’s affection for his mistress becomes all-consum- 
ing when he discovers that she was an orphan as he was: 
they have this in common, that she succumbed to the 
world, that he conquered it. When Bardot announces 
with trepidation that she is pregnant, he is overjoyed, 
but boyfriend Gaston is horrified, for now he knows he 
will not have her again. Gaston kills her. Gobeau has lost 
a mistress and a child, and Gaston a lover. There is no 
thought of retribution since Gaston has confessed his 
crime and Gobeau has already paid for his. At first sight 
Love is My Profession appears to be an inconsequential 
movie but in retrospect, on leaving the theatre, it ac- 
quires a more than surface meaning. Society has one 
less beautiful woman and no one seems to be responsible 
for her death. There is also the problem of adultery, the 
insult to the lawyer’s patient wife. There is no answer 
to that, nor could there be. Love is My Profession has 
presented a problem for which there is no solution. 

Joun Rosert CoLoMsBo 





CRAPS: SAGEBRUSH CLASSIC 


And letting fall, “All life’s a gamble,” 
I assailed the desert’s lush casinos 
With craps, blackjack, and even keno. 
Swift slung it: civilization’s faecal. 
So take a flyer. Which I did. Fickle 
Or foolish one’s luck; though I'd poems to show, 
Was tanned-handsome, my movement deft 

and slow, 
Some bunko artist raked my dimes and nickels. 
All’s shit. Luther protesting from a can, 
Down-to-earth dealer dealing 21, 
Who clued me into a richer idiom; 
Result? I can curse better. Caliban, 
Roll those bones. At the end comes fuckface death 
—Shows a pair of goose eyes on a green cloth. 

Irving Layton 
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SIR CASIMIR S. GZOWSKI; A BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH: Victor Turek; Introduction by William 
J. Rose; Polish Research Institute in Canada; pp. 
109. illus. 


SIR CASIMIR STANISLAUS GZOWSKI; A BIOG- 
RAPHY: Ludwik Kos-Rabcewicz-Zubkowski and 
William Edward Greening; Burns and MacEacherm; 
pp. vi, 213, illus. 

The epic that lies behind the building of Canada’s 
future greatness is perhaps better shown in the lives of 
pioneers who have played their part in every field of 
endeavor, than in those of a few prominent statesmen 
and politicians. Among these down-to-earth people who 
undertook the real business of opening up the new coun- 
try, Sir Casimir Gzowski (1813-1898) must rank high by 
any standard. There is a touch of true romance in the 
story of this Polish-born immigrant, who, when only 
seventeen, was fighting against Russian oppression in 
his homeland during the ill-starred revolt of 1830-31. 
Gzowski was one of several thousand Polish soldiers 
who crossed the Austrian frontier under the pressure of 
the victorious Russian troops. After some years of dip- 
lomatic struggle a group of 234 stubborn freedom fight- 
ers, who had rejected the amnesty offered by Nicholas 
I, were deported by Austria to the United States. When 
Gzowski landed in New York in April, 1834, his knowl- 
edge of English was nil. That he was in a position to 
practise law only a few years later is no mean achieve- 
ment. More remarkable still, however, is the fact that 
Gzowski, a native of a semi-feudal country, was able, 
thanks to the excellent technical education he had re- 
ceived in his youth, to become one of the foremost en- 
gineers on this continent. 

In Canada, where he moved with his American famliy 
in 1842 or shortly before, he is especially remembered 
as a builder of railways, and as the constructor of the 
International Bridge between Buffalo and Fort Erie. 
His manysided activities—besides being a “civil” engin- 
eer he was also a shrewd businessman—won him not 
only a sizable fortune but also the deep respect of his 
contemporaries. But perhaps the most sympathetic side 
of Gzowski’s character is his high sense of civic duty, his 
zeal for the country of his choice. Colonel of the Cana- 
dian Militia, for many years chairman of the Rifle As- 
sociation, first chairman of The Niagara Parks Com- 
mission, one of the founders of the Canadian Society of 
Civil Engineers, prominent member of the Anglican 
community of Toronto, this forerunner of the later Polish 
immigration to this country has a good claim to be 
better known by the Canadian people. 

No justification is needed, therefore, for the appear- 
ance of a full-scale biography of Gzowski. Writing the 
story of his life presents, however, some problems whose 
implications transcend this particular case. First of all, 
how is a biographer to meet the challenge of the scarcity 
of the available source material which, as far as our hero 
is concerned, would make it all but impossible to write 
more than a narrative of his career? Secondly, who 
should try his hand at writing the biography of a Cana- 
dian of foreign origin? A native Canadian who, pre- 
sumably, is better acquainted with the Canadian na- 
tional scene, or—to stick to our case—a Pole who may 
be trusted to better understand the exile’s background 
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and hidden motives, and who has the advantage of 
being able to read documents which otherwise would 
remain unused? 

Fortunately, the ungrateful task of sifting and critically 
evaluating the heterogeneous mass of primary and sec- 
ondary material relating to Gzowski’s lite has now been 
done, once and for all, by Dr. V. Turek, director of the 
Polish Research Institute in Canada. Many of the facts, 
known hitherto only from biographical dictionaries pub- 
lished during Gzowski’s lifetime, and therefore suspect 
of being twisted one way or the other, have been either 
confirmed as true or disproved. Out of this painstaking 
work, the figure of Gzowski may be seen emerging, even 
if still only very sketchily. it is ail the more a pity, there- 
fore, that this study, bemg written in Polish (apart from 
the pretace by Prot. W. j. Rose and a short resumé by 
the author), is less accessible to Canadian scholars than 
it deserves. 

With the work of Messrs. Zubkowski and Greening we 
have been given a skilfully written and readable biog- 
raphy. Published under the auspices of the Engineering 
institute of Canada, this work presents a fairly complete 
picture ot Gzowski, the engineer, businessman and 
citizen. Can it be said also that this is the definitive biog- 
raphy of Gzowski, the man? The Polish-Canadian author 
partnership was indeed, or at least should have been, an 
ideal combination to have produced such a work, but 
the authors themselves, modestly, do not make such an 
ambitious claim. And it must be admitted that their 
achievement falls somehow short of what could justifi- 
ably be expected. The scant attention they have paid 
to their predecessor's study, and their seeming reluc- 
tance to do any further research, in at least the Ameri- 
can archives, have resulted in their making some factual 
errors and in perpetuating some doubtful legends. 


For the benefit of students of Canadian history who 
do not read Polish let us note some of these errors and 
misstatements. For instance, is it true that Gzowski’s 
father, besides being a “military man,” was also, as we 
are told without any proof, “a diplomat in the Russian 
service at St. Petersburg’? All we know about him is that 
he was lieutenant in the Russian army. To credit Gzow- 
ski's father with some unspecified function at St. Peters- 
burg, seems, therefore, a wholly unwarranted attempt to 
substantiate the well known story of our hero's recep- 
tion, upon his arrival at Kingston, by the governor of 
Canada, Sir Charles Bagot. Sir Charles is said to have 
offered his help to the Polish immigrant for the sake of 
his old friendship with his father. Now it is true that 
Bagot was British ambassador in Russia in 1820-24, but, 
if we take into account the sharp social division which 
separated H.M. Ambassador from a junior officer, such 
a friendship seems, to say the least, highly improbable. 


All our information on Gzowski’s youth and his edu- 
cation is regrettably vague. This being so, it is imprud- 
ent to assert, as our authors do, that he attended the 
famous school at Krzemieniec, that he joined the army 
corps of General Dwernicki, that he was wounded in the 
battle at Grochow, that the names of the battles, in- 
scribed on a bronze statuette of a Polish lancer ordered 
much later by Gzowski, were precisely those in which 
he himself had taken part. It must be emphasized that 
the available sources to that period of Gzowski’s life do 
not warrant such categorical statements. 

Two sins of omission mar unnecessarily the story of 
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Gzowski's life in America. Neither the date of his ar- 
rival in Canada nor that of his changing religion is dis- 
cussed. It is by no means certain that he abandoned the 
Roman Catholic faith after he had arrived in Canada. 
His conversion could have taken place, as Dr. Turek has 
argued, before Gzowski had left the United States. And 
it is untrue to say that Gzowski’s house in Toronto was 
given by his son to the city; it was in fact sold. 

I would not like to leave the impression that these 
errors detract much from what is otherwise a good and 
sound biography. If the portrait of Gzowski is somehow 
lacking in substance, this is due to the still insufficient 
exploration of the existing sources. Would it be then too 
much to suggest that further researches be made, and 
the archives of Warsaw, Vienna and Leningrad be ex- 
plored for relevant information? Who can say how much 
information on our hero’s hidden past may be discov- 
ered, how many perplexing riddles solved? Gzowski's 
case is precisely so interesting because it clearly shows 
Canadian historians, especially historians of ethnic 
groups and naturalized people, the necessity of extend- 
ing their researches beyond their usual hunting grounds 
in Ottawa, Washington, London and Paris. 

GrorcE Korwin 


CANADA ON STAGE: A Collection of One-Act Plays 
edited by Stanley Richards; Clarke, Irwin and Com- 
pany Ltd.; pp. 324; $3.50. 

At least one well-known Little Theatre director has 
hailed this book as what such directors all over the 
country have been waiting for. Certainly, with the cur- 
rent upsurge of interest in Canadian drama (and the 
hope of all-Canadian-play finals at the Confederation 
centenary Dominion Drama Festival in 1967) collections 
of plays by Canadian playwrights seem overdue, The 
sad part is that this one, at least, seems so little for which 
to have waited so long. 


The one-act play is a form which has its problems, or, 
more positively, challenges. It is difficult to create 
rounded characters and complexity of situations in such 
a short space of time. But it is indeed possible, as is 
proved by Robertson Davies’ “Overlaid” (in a class by 
itself, in this collection) and to a lesser degree John 
Hughes’ “The Ship of Dreams.” But most of the charac- 
ters seem depressingly flat. More distressing are the con- 
trived “plots” and coincidence with which many of the 
ten authors resolve the situations they have set up—the 
old boss arrives to reinstate the jobless “Rest Home” 
convalescent just as he has been halted in the brink of 
suicide; the nervous chorus girl, facing the ominous 
Dowager Duchess grandmother of her fiancé, discovers 
the old lady is nothing less than an ex-chorine too; the 
immigrant gardener with which the rich young girl is 
in love turns out opportunely to be a famous violinist, 
a refugee from Hungary. 

One of the most frustrating of the plays, because it 
has basically an interesting and more original idea, is 
“Voices of Desire” (which won the Ottawa Little 
Theatre playwrighting competition in 1958). A middle- 
aged school teacher introduces her lover and her pos- 
sessive elder sister, in Paris, and is separated from the 
man by a device so trite that, could we possibly believe 
that the teacher would believe in it, we should certainly 
feel that Nicholas was better off without her. A French 
waiter who steps forward now and again to artfully 
explain the obvious is—on paper at any rate—more than 
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a little irritating. A less ambitious play which is much 
more successful in achieving its goal (the telling of a 
superficial but lively tale of the amatory problems of a 
waitress at Yellowknife) is Gwen Ringwood’s “The 
Courting of Marie Janvrin.” 

Only one of the ten plays attempts anything but con- 
ventional stage style, “A Moment of Existence” by a 
psychiatrist, lan Malcolm. It is encouraging to see the 
experimental attempted, but I found this play impos- 
sible to assess without seeing it performed. In print the 
“types” involved seemed stylized to emasculation. A 
good performance might give vitality, to them and to 
the philosophic discussion in which they engage. 

Generally speaking, the dialogue is competently writ- 
ten in all the plays, and all get full marks for prac- 
ticability. Casts are small—seven the largest—and set- 
tings uncomplicated. In this respect they are certainly 
what many harassed directors of small drama groups 
have been yearning after. 

We are told not to be critical of small beginnings— 
yet why shouldn’t we be?—but the main reaction to 
these plays (always excepting Mr. Davies’) is that 
Canadian playwrights need to do a lot of hard, thought- 
ful work, and use a great deal more imagination, if that 
prospective 1967 festival is to be something more than 
a duty to attend. Aine Masses 


THE AMERICANS: Photographs by Robert Frank with 
an introduction by Jack Kerouac; McClelland & 
Stewart; $8.25. 

Photographs by Robert Frank, Swiss, born 1924, first 
appeared in the “Neue Zurcher Zeitung” over twelve 


years ago. They were warm, mostly uncritical images, 
sometimes rich with the lyricism of youth. But since that 
time, first contributing to “Harper’s Bazaar,” later free- 
lancing, Frank has lived in the U.S.A. 

In 1955 and 1956, the first non-American to receive a 
Guggenheim Fellowship in photography, he travelled 
twenty-three states with the aim of producing “an 
authentic contemporary document . . . the visual impact 

. such as will nullify explanation . . .” The pictures 
were to stand uncaptioned save for the identification of 
place. 

Within the small scope of eighty-three beautifully 
printed plates, Frank eminently succeeds, barring a 
short histrionic travesty of the photos by Jack Kerouac, 
in creating a personal, often accusatory and bitter, some- 
times positive and generous, cross-section of the Ameri- 
can way of life. His approach is avowedly non-aesthetic: 
“My photographs are not planned or composed in ad- 
vance and I do not anticipate that the onlooker will 
share my viewpoint. However, I do feel that if my 
photograph leaves an image on his mind—something 
has been accomplished.” 

Recurrent motifs in the personal iconography of Frank 
are the juke box, the omnipresent automobile, the Ameri- 
can flag, the television set, and lonely, empty highways. 
But to summarize his photos in this way is only to realize 
that such verbalization leads to nothing. If for the word 
“cheesecake” a visua! counterpart quickly comes to mind, 
the same cannot be said for verbal equivalents of 
Frank’s images: they are too far removed from the pic- 
torial salestalk and consequent begus feeling which 
make up most of the photographs of our time. “Mass 
production of uninspired photo journalism and photog- 
raphy without thought,” Frank says, “become anonymous 


merchandise.” 
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An indication that photographers have perhaps been 
occupied with “anonymous merchandise” is the fact that 
certain aging intellectuals, ignoring a meaningful pres- 
ent, are now nostalgically rediscovering the great docu- 
ments of the Thirties at a time, ironically, when Frank 
has just published his own document, in which, on his 
own admission, he was influenced by two important 
photographers of that cataclysmic era: Bill Brandt, of 
England, and the American, Walker Evans. 

On this side of the Thirties, with the exception of 
Wright Morris, in The Inhabitants, which shows life re- 
flected in the habitations and artifacts of the Americans, 
and Roy de Carava, in The Sweet Flypaper of Life, a 
sensitive study of Negro family life in Harlem, and now 
Frank, in The Americans, there have been few other 
men who have fulfilled a burning desire to express some- 
thing which they felt couldn’t be missed or Louies in 
terms of the revelatory, photographic fact. Perhaps 
Frank’s book will serve as an incentive to photographers 
in Canada who want freedem to say something special, 
or to produce, as Frank puts it, “an instantaneous re- 
action to oneself”; if so, these photographers should then 
seek help from our own Guggenheim, the Canada Coun- 


cil. Micue, LAMBETH 
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SOUTH AFRICA IN EXILE 
“Africa South” 
was founded in 1956 to provide an international forum 
for study and discussion of the problems of Africa South 
of the Sahara. Published in Capetown and circulating all 
over the world, it so antagonized the South African Gov- 
ernment by its persistent attacks upon apartheid that it 
was forced by the recent Emergency to go into exile in 
London. 
“Africa South” 
brings you the views of Africa’s leaders, who 
write regularly in the magazine of developments 
throughout the continent— 
provides you with detailed reports of events in 
South Africa, written by anonymous correspond- 
ents concerned in the resistance movements to 
apartheid— 
carries illustrated articles on the art and history 
of Africa, as well as short stories, poetry and book 
reviews. 
We will require a large sum of money to publish the 
magazine in exile, getting as many copies as possible into 
South Africa. We hope you will send your maximum con- 
tribution to the “Africa South Appeal,” 336 Summit 
Avenue, Mount Vernon, New York, U.S.A. We hope too 
that you will subscribe, at $3 a year or 75 cents a copy. 
“Africa South” 
is sponsored, among others, by the leaders of the South African 
Congress Movement, Alan Paton, the Bishops of Birmingham, 
California and Johannesburg, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Jo Grimond, 
M.P., leader of the British Liberal Party, John Gunther, Father 
Trevor Huddleston, Rev. Martin Luther King, Louis MacNeice, 
Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, Eleanor Roosevelt and Bertrand Russell. 
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